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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 





LITERATURE AND POLITICS, 
Tuere are few books more wanted than one which 
shall define the word Literature, and shall clearly and 
precisely explain its objects. A case of conscience 
which could only be settled by such a work occurs 
to me on the very first week of these chronicles. Am 
I to notice that domestic political event which is oc® 
cupying the minds, and has set at work the tongues, 
of every man child in the kingdom, or must | 
pass it over as a question beyond my province, and 
above my capacity? Without attempting to define 
very exactly the boundaries which separate politics 
from literature, or to ascertain whether there is any 
ground between them which is common to both, [ 
think it may be taken as a good general rule, which 
will be admitted by all who do not consider all 
literature as included in books, (a notion about 
as reasonable as that all politics are included in 
the reports of the proceedings of public bodies,) 
that literature embraces every topic interesting to 
them as individuals, and politics every topic inte- 
resting to them as members of acommunity. But, 
if this prineiple be a true one, are not the quar- 
rels of ministers, and their reconciliations, and the 
duration of those reconciliations, subjects with 
which I have a strict right to intermeddle? Do 
they belong merely to party, or do they not 
rather illustrate almost with the formality of a 
school tale, one of the most remarkable chapters in 
human nature? Is not the writer, then, actually 
doing a good who rescues such subjects from the 
dominion of mere party feelings, and compels them 
into a more honourable service! And if it be true 
that the members of the House of Commons are in 





the habit of enlivening their speeches by extracts | 


from great classics, is not one who considers that 
to be poaching on his manor, justified, upon the 
principle of retaliation, in illustrating the subjects 
which belong more exclusively to him by amusing 
passages from their lives? 

Nevertheless, prudence induces me to forbear. I 
merely, therefore, take the opportunity of asserting 


my right to the privilege, which I waive, and of ex- | 


pressing my apprehension, that being prevented 
from treating any of the personages who figure in 
the political history of the present age with serious- 
ness, I may be occasionally tempted to treat them 
all with ridicule. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, AND MONTGO- 
MERY’S OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

The two following advertisements immediately 
follow each other in the Times of Monday :— 

This day is published, Montgomery’s Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity, fourth edition. 

This day is published, Coleridge’s Aids to Reflec- 
tion. 

Some of Mr. Montgomery’s friends might be 
tempted to conceal from him the newspaper which 
contains these two notices, from fear of their ope- 
rating too strongly upon the vanity of a young poet. 
If I had the honour of his acquaintance, I should 
take a different course. I would entreat him to read 
them over together; to observe the contrast ; and, in- 


stead: of dismissing it at once from his recollection, 
to meditate seriously upon it. He should say to 
himself, ‘* Here is a work which proves its author to 
be well acquainted with the structure of English he- 
roics, and which would probably have procured him 
a gold medal at either of the universities,—that is in 
the fourth edition. Here, again, is a work which 
has been the result of the long and patient study of a 
man who has read more, thought more, and felt 
more than perhaps any one now living,—a work 
which embodies as much painful research, powerful 
argument, and earnest eloquence as any in the lan- 
language,—a work which is quick in every line with 
the most genuine poetry,—that is in the first edition. 
If it be true, it is somewhat strange. But isit true? 
Are there no editions of the Aids to Reflection of 
which its publishers know nothing? Is not each of 
its readers constantly bringing out editions of some 
one thought which it first suggested to him, but 
which has become essentially the property of his 
own mind, and has so adopted its shape and colour, 
that he could not return it to its owner, even if it 
were reclaimed? And will not there be every day 
more of these editions, and editions reprinted from 
them, through an indefinite series of years? Yes! 
so it happens with the work of every man of genius, 
But is it so with mine? Have any of my thoughts 
stolen thus surreptitiously into circulation? or can I 
calculate the whole extent of my influence when 
I know how many copies have disappeared from 
my bookseller’s counter. It is too likely; for the 
public is a kind good-natured public. It seldom 
throws away its material honours upon) those poets 
who have enough to satisfy them in the pleasure of 
of their own thoughts, and the consciousness of hav- 
ing spread those thoughts among their fellow men. 
It reserves them for those who, having no prospect 
of higher and more distant rewards, need some pre- 
sent compensation for their labours, Poems, 
“ Which the world loves, die young.” 


Such reflections, if honestly pursued, and steadily 
acted upon, may enable Mr. Montgomery, who is a 
man of undeniable talent, to produce a poem the 
intrinsic and permanent merit of which will console 
him as well for the small popularity it will probably 
obtain, as for the speedy oblivion to which his pre- 


| sent production is destined, and of which its sudden 





success is an almost infallible omen. 


I have received the following from an excellent 
correspondent. [le seems to entertain far too little 
respect for a man who, if he were only somewhat 


| more consistent in his opinions, would certainly be 


a valuable statesman, and if he were only somewhat 
more grammatical in his English, would certainly 
be a good orator. Nevertheless, the absurdity of all 
dinners, Whig, Tory, and reformist, aristocratical 
and plebeian, civil and religious, deserves to be ex- 
posed, and therefore I make no scruple of inserting 
his communication, promising to do most impartial 
justice to all persons, of whatever shade of opinions, 
who think those opinions can be supported by quack- 
ery of the same kind. 
PURITY OF ELECTION. 


Monday was the anniversary of the purity of West- 
minster, but we suppose the friends of Sir Francis 





and reform are tired of making speeches, and the 
electors tired of hearing them,, seeing that nothing 
comes thereof, for there was buta r attendance 
on either part. Men of no.note or likelihood were 
seen sitting at the high table where Sir Francis pre- 
sided, separated by an exalted dais from his san ro 
constituents, we presume, lest.they should forget for 
a moment, in the triumphs of purity and_ equality, 
that in aristocratic England no circumstances can 
make a tradesman or mechanic worthy.even to sit 
down to dinner with a baronet or an M, P., what- 
ever the services effected by the one, or the gratitude 
due from the other. Sir Francis told his enraptured 
electors, that the House of Commons was one great. 
monopoly, the parent of all other little monopolies ; 
that he was an enemy to great and little; he told 
them afterwards, that he was an advocate for high 
prices, or the corn monopoly. Sir Francis told the 
electors that he was an advocate for high prices, be- 
cause he believed them the salvation of the country. 
To prove this, he gave it as his opinion, that if the 
quartern loaf were trebled in price, our taxes would 
be reduced to one third. Perhaps he thought some 
dull blockhead might not see that his argument, if 
true, would do more than leave us where it found us, 
so he bethought him of further demonstration; but, 
unluckily, nothing occurring at the moment, he quitted 
the subject with a remark on the difficulty of under- 
standing it, the truth of which no one who heard 
him could for a moment doubt. Sir Francis further 
told his electors, that the way in which elections were 
managed was abominable, and then told them how 
it was abominable, omitting the slight circumstance 
that most were managed by aristocratic influence. 
He also told them that he had talked to the country 
gentlemen of belonging to their order, with the view 
of more easily persuading them that high prices were 
the interest of the community as well as of the coun- 
try gentlemen. The necessity of such conciliation 
will be evident to those who consider the well known 
antipathy of all country gentlemen to high prices. 
On the whole, the speech of Sir Franets was so lu- 
minous and logical, that it raised him, if, possible, 
more high than ever in the esteem of his constituents. 


Messrs. A. Dawson and J. Wood returned thanks 
to the worthy electors for returning them to parlia- 
ment. The worthy electors, who were rather of opi- 
nion that their representatives were Sir Francis Bur- 
dett and John Cam Hobhouse, stared at the first 
hearing of this, but were soon satisfactorily convinced 
that the electors of Louth, Aylesbury, and Preston 
had returned their members to parliament, without 
expense, solely influenced by the bright example of 
them of Westminster, and not at all by their convie- 
tion of the absolute propriety of such a measure. 
The electors of Westminster having satisfied their 
minds on this point, appeared not at all displeased 
thereby, and heard Mr. A. Dawson further with great 
pleasure, who instructed them that the whole system 
of the universe depended on the success» of the Ca- 
tholic question, and more than once directed their 
gaze to the pole-star of civil and religions liberty. 
He made, also, certain very unkind remarks on what 
he termed the theocracy and aristocracy of this coun- 
try. As we should be loth to suspect Mr. A. Daw. 
son of blasphemy, we suppose theocracy means hie 
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rarchy in the county of Louth. Mr. Wood congra- 
tulated the pure electors of Westminster that such 
was the purity of election at Preston, that he, a man, 
he said, without fortune, family, or talent, had been 
sent from thence to parliament. Mr. Hunt made a 
singular speech, in which he reminded the honour- 
able baronet that one-and-twenty years ago, he had 
said some shocking things about the constitution 
being crucified betwixt two thieves; meaning the 
Whig aristocracy and the Tory aristocracy, and used 
to observe, on the hustings, in Palace Yard, that he 
hated going to the place over the way, because he 
hated bad company and late hours. Mr. Hunt 
seemed to hold the extraordinary opinion, that it 
would have been more consistent had the baronet 
still maintained these sentiments, instead of turning 
demi-Whig, and admirer, if not of the whole House 
of Commons, at least of a party therein. 


LIBERALITY. 


An occurrence took place a few Sundays ago at 
St. Bride’s church, which has been unaccountably 
assed over without notice by all the newspapers. 
The morning preacher at that church is the Rev. Mr. 
Dale, a gentleman who has recently been appointed 
one of the professors of the London University, and 
who, before he attained that honour, was well known 
by his talent as a poet, and by his amiable unobtru- 
sive piety as a teacher of religion. By some inad- 
vertence, which we cannot account for, inthose who 
manage the affairs of this church, its pulpit was lent 
to the Rev. Mr. M‘Neil, a person who rendered 
himself notorious, some years back, by a controversy 
with Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell, the Catholic agent, and 
who has since distinguished himself by the ferocity 
with which he has pushed the most revolting theolo- 
gical doctrines to their most revolting consequences. 
To those who know nothing of this individual, it will 
possibly be a matter of surprise that he should have 
selected exactly this opportunity to pronounce a fe- 
rocious diatribe against the London University, and 
all who belonged to it! Such, however, was the 
case. Of course in Mr. M‘Neil’s circle this feat is 
spoken of in terms of the most rapturous eulogy; of 
course it is called ‘‘anoble act of Christian heroism” 
—a beautiful instance of courage in the cause of 
the Gospel’’—“ a splendid sacrifice of the feelings of 
a gentleman to the duties of an apostle.” I do in 
my conscience believe that there are persons who not 
only utter these praises, but honestly believe them to 
be deserved. So monstrous is the infatuation of some 
people, that if we were to prove to them by the plain- 
est evidence, that instead of the utterance of such a 
denunciation costing the preacher any pain, he felt 
the most exquisite delight and satisfaction in wound- 
ing the feelings of an excellent man, they would still 
proclaim it to be an act of the sublimest moral vir- 
tue. Nevertheless, it is a point which can never be 
too much pressed upon the poor victims of these 
men—those deluded creatures on whom they pass 
off drugs, which are prepared for the purpose of sti- 
mulating hatred, envy, and uncharitableness, by la- 
belling the bottles which contain them, “‘ Christianity,” 
—it isa point, I say, which can never be too strongly 
forced upon these victims, that the men whom they 
worship as models of self-denial, are really, in those 
very acts for which they claim homage and admira- 
tion, practising the grossest self-indulgence,—that 
when they are taking credit to themselves for an ef- 
fort of moral courage, they are really giving vent to 
the passions most congenial to their fierce and cruel 
natures. The Christianity which demands a real 
self-sacrifice, is that which commands us to restrain 
and extinguish our evil dispositions: that Christian- 
ity which merely enjoins the duty of suppressing 
every particle of charity and good-will towards our 
fellow-creatures, may be practised without very great 
difficulty— at least by such men as Mr, M‘Neil. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY—RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 


Since writing the above, a notice in The Times 
has attracted our attention, which must be very edi- 
ing to these revilers of the London University on 
the score of its religious deficiencies. It appears 
that the three clerical professors, Mr. Dale, Dr. me 








ner, and Mr. Williams, have determined, with the 
full consent of the council, to institute a course of 
theological lectures, for the benefit of those of their 
pupils who belong to their communion, and that in 
aie to facilitate this object, they have purchased an 
episcopal chapel, to be christened by the name of its 
godmother, The University. Henceforth, then, the 
only distinction between the old institutions and the 
new one, in this respect, will consist in an attend- 
ance upon morning and evening chapels being en- 
joined at the former, and not at the latter; for every 
one who knows any thing about the matter is aware, 
that only persons designed for holy orders are com- 
pelled to be present at the Oxford or Cambridge 
theological lectures. Henceforth, therefore, the na- 
ture of the opposition to the London University will 
be intelligible. Till this opportunity of learning 
the dogmatical part of Christianity was afforded those 
students who might choose to avail themselves of it, 
there may have been a few honest persons who, ne- 
ver having separated in their minds the notions of 
theology and religion,* imagine that they always ex- 
ist together, and consequently believe that there is 
something in the waters of the Cam and Isis, which 
are impregnated with theological substances, favour- 
able to the culture of good principles, and that those 
of the Thames are about as pestilential to the moral, 
as it appears they are to the physical constitution of 
the metropolis. Such opinions might have been en- 
tertained formerly: but now that every one who makes 
this complaint against the London University, must 
rest it in the want of college chapels ; we say, fear- 
lessly, that a feeling the very opposite of a religious 
one must be at the bottom of the objection. Every 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with the uni- 
versities, knvws, from observation, that no such thing 
as devotion ever finds place in these chapels, and 
knows, from experience, that in nine cases out of ten 
the compulsory attendance on them excites a disgust 
for all religious ordinances, and in five out of six, a 
disgust for religion altogether. Any one, therefore, 
who is attempting to establish a similar regulation 
elsewhere, is endeavouring, we firmly believe, by an 
insidious affectation of respect for religion, to pro- 
pagate indifference or infidelity through the land. 


FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 


Three new fashionable novels are advertised in 
The Morning Chronicle of this day! Surely those 
persons who have fancied that they could extinguish 
these locusts, by making an example of one or two 
of them, or even by attacking the whole swarm, 
must at length be convinced of their mistake. The 
confession may be a sad one, but it is true, notwith- 
standing, that no reviewer or satirist has ever been 
the means of abating any considerable nuisance. A 
great deal has been said about the extinguishment of 
the Della Cruscans, by the Baviad and Meviad, but 
a slight reference to dates would, I believe, prove 
satisfactorily, that however murderous Gifford’s in- 
tentions may have been, he was an accessary after 
the fact. Certainly, in our day, there has been no 
instance of any evil taste which has taken root in the 
public mind, being eradicated by any direct process 
of abscission or cautery. To cure aneurisms in the 
body politic we must adopt the method which John 
Ifunter introduced into the treatment of aneurisms 
in the body natural; we must cut down upon a 
healthy artery, and by applying our bandages round 
that, draw off the current of blood from the diseased 
part. It was by an operation of this kind that the 
great Radcliffe even was removed. Sir Walter Scott 
made no direct attack upon that infirmity in pub- 
lic taste, which disposed Englishmen to admire 
scenery in which there was not a single variety of 
light and shadow, and characters in which there was 
not the least mixture of good and evil. But he ap- 
pealed to these natural feelings, which were still left 
in the public mind, and he appealed not in vain. 
Ordinary oaks and elms, common-place rivulets, 


* The absurdity of confounding two things so perfectly 
distinct, has been pointed out with great ability in four 





letters to the Bishop-of Chester, which recently appeared 
in acontemporary journal, and which we sheuld be glad to 
see published in a separate volume. 


| 
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mortal flowers, resumed their place in the landscape, 
plain men aud women drove angels and devils out 
of the story. Why, then, should we envy the great 
prosperity of the false school of our own day, or 
fancy that it is to last forever? Till something bet- 
ter is provided, it is useless to murmur against the 
public for admiring what they have, and the moment 
that some strong man does appear—a man who, 
having no artificial prejudices to foster, will be con- 
tent to search in human nature for his materials, and 
to make the improvement of mankind his object; 
the nonsence of the high life novels will be speedily 
swept away, and the footmen and housemaids, who 
have contributed to these productions, instead of any 
longer carrying the knowledge of society which they 
have obtained in their vocations to the publisher, will 
be too happy to employ the productions of their 
pens in the services of the pantry and the kitchen, 


THE ARGUS NEWSPAPER. 


That enterprisiug and successful projector, Mr. 
Buckingham, has commenced a new evening news- 
paper, to be called The Argus. If this paper is con- 
ducted upon the principles announced in the pros- 
pectus, it will be a valuable addition to this depart- 
ment of our daily literature. The Globe and Tra- 
veller is unquestionably an admirably written paper, 
and we should be sorry to see it lose any of its de- 
served popularity ; but still there is ample room for 
many competitors, and, at any rate, to venture a 
strikingly original remark, the public will be gain- 
ers. There is only one thing which mortifies me in 
this new work, and which, I fear, will destroy, in a 
great degree, the interest [| should have taken in 
it. I cannot endure a real flesh and blood editor 
Never, I am convinced, till these degenerate days. 
did the possibility of an editor's being a man, enter 
into the conception of any well-educated person, 
He was, according to my early notions, simply an 
abstraction—a being without friends or kindred, or 
even any personal existence. Nor am I yet entirely 
convinced, by Mr. Buckingham’s positive assertions, 
that he is a bond fide human creature, and has writ- 
ten two quarto volumes of travels. The faith of my 
childhood is stronger than my confidence (though 
that is almost unlimited,) in his veracity. I still 
cannot think, without shuddering, of an editor hav- 
ing a wife or sister. The idea of an Ens Logicum 
walking down Piccadilly, with a lady leaning on 
his imaginary arm, and overshadowing him with a 
bonnet of indefinite circumference, is utterly shock - 
ing to me. No! shade of Sylvanus Urban! An 
editor ever has been, and shall still be, a mere object 
of abstract contemplation and deep reverence. He 
is like a star, and lives apart. Neither men, nor 
angels, nor—yes, you little wretch! the devils do 
know his habitation. 








NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE. 








The English in France. By the Author of ‘ The 
English in Italy.’ 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1140. Saun- 
ders and Otley. 

Tue renewal of our intercourse with the Continent 

of Europe, and the consequent increased attention 

which we have given to foreign languages and litera- 
ture, have gone far to scatter, in the space of thirteen 
years, the heaped and treasured prejudices of thirty, 
and to bring about a moral revolution without paral- 
lel in our literary history. Formerly, no doubt, the 
men of letters held some communion with each other 
throughout Europe, corresponded, and occasionally 
rendezvoused in the coteries of its capital cities; but 
never, till the last few years, has the increase of 
wealth, intelligence, and curiosity, poured abroad 
such eager crowds through every channel of commu- 
nication. Foreign modes of mind, as of manner, 
may have previously been fashionable, but never had 
been popular; and since the outbreak of the French 
revolution, such fashion was annulled—such popu- 
larity impossible. A few lingering amateurs of 
French aud German models still occasionally made 
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their voices audible; but these were soon stifled in 
the laugh at German extravagances, or silenced by 
the horror of Gallic crimes. They have, however, 
been succeeded at the present happier day by a very 
far superior class of writers, who will not be so easily 
discomfited and routed by parodies on Kotzebue, or 
anathemas on Voltaire—who have discovered that 
there have been higher works produced in Germany 
than the Stranger and the Castle Spectre, and that 
the Frenchman of the present day has advanced as 
far as we have beyond the errors which infected the 
philosophy of the last century, and has gained deep 
and durable instruction from the horrors which dis- 
graced its close. 

Those of our writers in the present day, whose 
works are most remarkably distinguished by a foreign 
cast of thought and feeling, may be divided into two 
classes, French and German. The latter, in addition 
to their fervent adoration of the great Teutonic names 
in poetry, criticism, and the drama, in which they 
will be more or less sincerely joined by a large ma- 
jority of their educated countrymen, appear to be in- 
tent, with much seriousness, on naturalizing the mys- 
teries of German metaphysics, and on vindicating 
their masters from the vague charge of mysticism, 
which now and then, perhaps, they scarce avoid 
themselves. The former class has principally be- 
longed to the lighter troops of literary warfare and 
adventure. Not troubling themselves much with 
philosophical discussions, which they suppose to be 
(so far as the French language affords them,) already 
known to most of their readers, they present the 
lighter features of French literature and manners 
through the medium of the sketch-book, the essay, 
and the tale. 

Ilowever different be the track of these adven- 
turers, it requires no extraordinary skill in augury to 
foretel, that at some point or other they will meet, 
and will probably come in hostile collision. The 
difference of the ends they have in view will not en- 
sure harmony betwixt them, any more than betwixt 
Moliere’s maitre de philosophie and maitre de danse. 
Already does the German band assail the French 
character, as deficient in the higher powers of intel- 
lect and imagination; already do the Gallic parti- 
sans retort with irony on Platonic flights and mystic 
declamations. We do not fear much evil from these 
threatened hostilities ; on the contrary, we hope that 
the result on both sides will be moderated pretension 
and corrected eccentricity—a result in which the 
public must be gainers, having no possible interest 
in the quarrel but to steer clear of quackery, and ar- 
rive at truth. 

The work before us forms a valuable accession to 
our previous stock of Anglo-foreign literature. Com- 
paring it with the earlier publications of its author, 
we should say, that if in sketches of society it does 
not match the novelties of The English in Italy, and 
is perhaps not so rich as the Historiettes in variety 
of character and situation, these relative defects are 
more than amply compensated by the unity of design 
and the pervading moral interest which characterize 
the present work. 

We do not find sufficient inducement to abridge 
or abstract any particle of fable or incident from 
these volumes. We shall, therefore, leave the 
labour unattempted, and proceed, without any fur- 
ther preface, to extract a few passages which ap- 
pear to us to afford the fairest specimen of the work, 
and which can best be understood without reference 
to the context. 

Our first extract shall be taken from the first of 
the tales, entitled Characters and Contrasts. The 
author’s talents of description and dialogue appear 
to us very happily united in the following exhibition 
of the manners and establishment of a Irench ma- 
nufacturer- militaire :— 

“ Mr. Purefoy, in the course of conversation, had 
expressed a wish to know, or at least to see, a man 
so famed in the military annals of France as was 
Marechal le Duc de , whose estate, as before 
alluded to, lay not distant from the new dwellings of 
the Purefoys The wish was casually uttered, the 
English gent!eman not supposing it possible that the 
emigré and royalist could have any acquaintance 








with the revolutionary hero. Nevertheless, Mon- 
sieur de St. Sever purposed to conduct them to the 
seat of the veteran ; ‘ and,’ said he, ‘as we may 
attribute our visit to a desire to behold his im- 
provements and manufacturing establishments, it 
can neither be thought intrusive nor acquaintance- 
seeking, two crimes you nationally abhor.’ 

** As they were setting out, a huissier arrived with 
a summons to Marsham to attend on such a day the 
Tribunal de Premiere Instance at Vire, to answer no 
doubt his flagrant assault upon the horse and cart. 
This circumstance rather added to the mirth of the 
party. And yet Mr. Purefoy could not help asking 
his French friend, if there was no mode of quashing 
pursuit by the interference of a man of influence, or 
in any other way. He was surprised to learn that 
there was no possibility of such; that the wealthiest 
and noblest in the province did not derive the slight- 
est power from their situation, and that neither as 
magistrate, nor chamberlain, nor sovereign, nor 
grand juryman, nor in short, in any one of the many 
ways in which the English law grants intluence to 
the wealthy could a French proprietor, however rich, 
make use of his position to shield or avenge himself 
‘ The mere sous-préfet, who receives a salary of 200 
louis a-year, is the greatest man in his arrondissement, 
ay, though it contained dukes, marshals, and million- 
aires.” 

‘“«¢ An aristocracy cannot long endure upon those 
terms,’ observed Mr. Purefoy, and his friend as- 
sented. 

* As they approached the seat of the Marshal 
Duc, Monsieur de St. Sever pointed it out to the 
regard of the stranger. He narrated the fate of its 
ancient proprietors, and several interesting circum- 
stances connected with them. What he chiefly 
called on the Purefoys to admire was a clump of 
some magnificent trees, which crowned the summit 
of a hill contiguous to the marshal’s chateau. They 
were certainly very fine trees, but the superlative 
admiration of them expressed by Monsieur de St. 
Sever rather astonished and puzzled the Purefoys, 
until they recollected, that in a country where forests 
are mere copse, a full-grown tree, being an object at 
once of rarity and beauty, must naturally command 
a sort of druidical veneration. The clump in ques- 
tion, to which every square mile in England could 
perhaps afford a parallel, was in fact the pride of the 
country, the cynosure of every neighbouring eye, 
that understood or affected to understand the pic- 
turesque. Now this clump, it seems, the marshal, 
in his love of utility, had condemned to the axe. ‘ I 
know not,’ said St. Sever, ‘ whether your artizans of 
Manchester would reprobate such a want of taste, 
but certainly ours of Vire are loud in their outcry 
upon the sacrilege.’ 

‘*** T should scarcely have expected so much taste 
from them,’ said Marsham. 

“« Ilaving traversed a very muddy and a very long 
lane, the carriage stopped at the grill before the cha- 
teau. In its fantastic iron-work, they remarked, that 
the interstices, once filled by the armorial bearings 
of the ancient family, now shone with a gilt group, 
emblematic of arts and arms,—such as a helmet 
stuck upon a sheaf of corn, a sword half transformed 
into a caduceus, and similar ingenuities. One wing 
of the chateau at the same time resembled very much 
a house of correction, as through its open windows 
appeared a number of artizans busily employed in 
the labours of the loom. Nevertheless, the place 
had not the neat, humble appearance of a manufac- 
tory; its carvings and paintings, gloom and gran- 
deur, ill assorted with this specimen of industry, 
gave it the appearance of a prison ;—there was but 
the glimpse of a tread- mill wanting. 

“« Well,’ ejaculated Purefoy, ‘I thought we were 
sadly enough given to the wfi/e in England, but this 
outdoes us.’ 

“The Marechal Duc was a man of diminutive 
stature, bearing, both in his face and person, indeli- 
ble marks of the perils of war. He was bent, lame, 
seared, and scarred; a very hero to describe, yet 
scarcely one to look at, not being possessed of a 
spark of dignity, either in manner or expression, to 
relieve the appearance of utter insignificance, He 





was excessively polite and complimentary however, 
and offered to conduct his visitors over the many 
stories of his establishment. Each one of these was, 
as he declared, to outvie England in its particular 
branch, and so to do especial damage to the natural 
enemy and rival of France. On this score the mar- 
shal thought it but polite to crave pardon of Mr. 
Purefoy for meditating such industrious hostilities 
against his country. And when the Englishman in 
reply observed, that the prosperity of our country 
must in its general consequences be the prosperity 
of its neighbours, however particulars might be in- 


jured by it, the manufacturer militaire smiled, as 


much as to say, ‘a most gracious way of hiding 
soreness.’ 

** As a son of commerce, Mr. Purefoy was not 
altogether ignorant of manufacturing details, and his 
curiosity led him to utter questions and remarks re- 
specting the several specimens of machinery that he 
beheld. Ile was surprised, however, to find, that 
the gallant marshal, though so deeply concerned 
and interested in these matters, understood not a 
tittle of the various mechanical and manufacturing 
processes around him. They were to render him 
five-and-twenty per cent., and this formed the base 
and summit of his calculations. Cavalot, however, 
Monsieur Cavalot, Colonel Cavalot—a name which 
was joined with every excuse, and came forth at 
each moment,-—explained that the marshal, though 
ill informed himself on these interesting points, had 
a factotum, who was perfectly competent, and on 
whose direction he relied. It was amusing, indeed, 
to mark the deference which the marshal paid to this 
intendant of his, even though absent. 

““¢ Why should your meditated canal make this 
circuit, marshal; the straight line would run there.’ 

‘* ¢ Cavalot thinks the crooked the best.’ 

** € And this marshy copse, that stands ’twixt two 
of your establishments, so inconvenient,” said M. 
de St. Sever, ‘I should clear it immediately.’ 

© * Qu’en dira Cavalot, what would Cavalot say to 
it?” was the cautious reply of the noble proprietor. 

*€ Colonel Cavalot at length made his appearance, 
quite a contrast with his master (though, indeed, 
this term might be reversed,) and fellow veteran. He 
was tall, swarthy, robust, and endowed, as the mar- 
shal aptly described hin, with all the é/émens phy- 
siques, the bodily strength necessary to overlook such 
extensive concerns. 

** Hlowever rich he might be in the physique, Mr. 
Purefoy soon observed, that he was no richer in the 
intellectuel than his principal. He understood as 
little of steam or spinning-jennies, as did the marshal 
himself. But he affected to be very deeply versed 
in these matters. He pointed out divers super- 
annuated pieces of machinery, as new inventions, 
and said, that he might have sung with the badaud 
at the Louvre exhibition, 


“Mon Dieu! c'est superbe, magnifique—les Anglois 
eux-mémes diront cela! 

O Ciel! comme c'est charmant, unique, l’Angleterre 
est mise hors de combat! 


And it’s oh! what will hecome of her? Dear! what 
will she do? 
England has no manufactures to rival the wonders we 
. ’ 
view. 


“** So,’ said Mr. Purefoy, “ I find your veterans 
have turned their swords, not into ploughshares, but 
into more lucrative implements of gain.’ 

“* Yes,’ replied St. Sever, ‘I have seen four 
mighty passions succeed one another, like the sove- 
reign of a moral dynasty, in France. First, loyalty 
was the universal feeling. Liberty usurped its 
place. Military glory succeeded, and reigned long. 
Money-getting avarice is now the ruling passion, 
The commercial spirit, as it is called, gains ground 
daily amongst us, and will conclude by swallowing 
up all other.’ 

‘‘*¢ The marshal seems in the road rather to ex- 
haust his military earnings, than to increase them. 
Utter ignorance seems to preside over his establish- 
ment.’ 

“¢Then he will probably be a bankrupt six 
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months hence, and hie to court in search of some 
lucrative commission that may cover his losses.’ 

“ * Then life is nearly similar on both sides of the 
channel ; except that with us in England, nobles 
scorn to engage in money speculations, unless the 
chances of the gain and loss are pretty equal.’ 

** « JJow is that?’ 

“* Why, they bet and gamble—stake on the feet 
of a horse or the fall of a card the same sum, which 
your marshal yonder stakes in mills and looms.’ 

“**] perceive, and the superior degree of risk in- 
curred marks the superior degree of honour in the 
speculator.’—‘ So decrees our modern code.’ ” 

We were for some time puzzled to discover in 
what way the second tale, entitled “ last and Fic- 
kle,”’ deserved a place amongstthe English in France, 
inasmuch as it is not ull an advanced stage in the 
narrative that the heroine is ‘‘ ordered abroad by ad- 
vice of Dr. Baillie, for a broken, or at least a break- 
ing heart.’ But the following sketch of character 
made amends in our eyes for much tediousness in 
the first part of the pict, in which the scene and ac- 
tors are Knglish:— 

“* The tcne and spirit of an age has great influence 
upon the individual characters of it. The Marquis 
of Alstone sprung up to manhood in a very apathetic 
day. No such thing as passion seemed to be afloat, 
no such name to be known. Genius, at least lite- 
rary genius, was well nigh extinct, and taste had 
reached the euthanasia of fastidiousness. Hayley 
wore the laurels of a poet in those days, and Cowper, 
who was one, fairly represented the papier maché 
feelings of his time. In the moral and intellectual 
world there reigned a calm—a dead, an awful calm, 
from which it required not more than philosophic 
inspiration to foretell, that a mighty thunder-storm 
and convulsion of nature was about to ensue. It 
did in truth ensue; and the revolution in France 
was its most conspicuous and bruited, but not per- 
haps its most material throe. 

‘“‘ If this dullness of the moral atmosphere had 
any influence in so fatally benumbiag the feelings 
and activity of the marquis, the very contrary phe- 
nomenon which marked what may be almost yet 
called the present era, may be allowed to have had 
an equal and opposite effect upon his son. Lord 
Bedmington sprang up to youth in times the most 
surring in every respect, without being calamitous, 
that England everknew. Political excitement could 
not have been strained to an higher pitch ;—the na- 
tions of the world were engaged, as it were, around 
a gambling-table, and played for their last stakes. 
Wath our neighbours, indeed, the struggle and the 
chances were too awful, and thoughts of their fate, 
aided by its tyranny, stifled every other considera- 
tion. Dut we islanders, removed from the actual 
scene, and in our insular prejudices secure, whatever 
might betide, bad or found leisure for other interests 
and amusements. The gigantic impulse and pf 
citement which the mind received from political 
events, was communicated to its whole nature; and, 
strangest of effects, the passions and the imagination 
were touched by the electric stroke, and kindled to 
a flame that surpassed and eclipsed all others. 

** The age, in short, generated a Byron. Admired 
by the many for his affectation and his rhymes, by 
the critic as the master of his noble art, the poet : 2 
forded the young and passtonate spirits of his time 
that fit pabulum or food which enthusiasm re julres, 
and wiuch, moreve r, it requires adapted to its taste 
andtime. Thus Pamela could enrapture our grand- 
sires; the Heloise, perhaps, our sires; Werther, 
But the world has 
since grown old in passion, and turned from such 
puerilities in contempt. It craved for somewhat at 
once manly and impassioned, for enthusiasm with- 
out silliness, and for sensibility of the deepest, with- 
out betraying at the same time a weak side to ridi- 
cule,—for an union, in short, of feeling and cunning, 
of romance and self,—for an expression of that dis- 
gust for our fellows, which the false and artificial 
State of society must create, blended with and coun- 
teracted by those social wants and passions which 
humanize us, and demean us, and make us often 
happy in despite both of reason and misanthropy. 


ourselves in days long past. 








‘This craving was supplied by the appearance of 
one of the greatest poets of our annals. And through 
him the feelings of the sensitive few were communi- 
cated to the many. The workings of a passionate 
spirit were put on record, written down in characters 
of fire—its early dreams of happiness, its hopes, its 
aspirations, the blight thrown upon these by the first 
pernicious breath of reality, and the moral progress 
(either of which words may be taken inversely,) of a 
mind so made to recoil upon itself. For a know- 
ledge and experience of this, the rising youth of that 
day were scarcely allowed to wait: those immortal 
verses taught the truth, ere life had time to do so, 
and the propheti+ spirit within corroborated their 
warnings. 

“They form a race apart—those who sprang to 
manhood at the time when Byron poured his verses 
upon the world,—those, that 1s, who from birth or 
disposition, from independence or idleness, were 
open to his most luscious of sentimental poison— 
who had the feeling requisite to receive and be acted 
on by the draught—and whose years, as well as 
minds, advanced naturally through the same varying 
phases of enthusiasm, disappointment, and apatiy, 
that marked the progress of that essentially poetic 
spirit. They are not many perhaps, or at least do 
not appear to be numerous, amidst the shoals of the 
vain, the empty, the dull, and the cold, that crowd 
society, especially too as their feelings, except when, 
as is rarely the case, their misanthropy overcomes 
their good sense, require a mask to cover them, and 
assimilate their possessor in seeming with the vulgar 
throng. They exist, however, recognising and recog- 
nised mutually, by those slight marks, which may be 
said to form the free-masonry of passion.” 

The tales are interspersed with essays, of which 
the subjects, for the most part, are certain points of 
comparison in our education, manners, institutions, 
&c., with those which are now prevalent in the neigh- 
bouring country. Without coming on debateable 
ground, we may express it as our opinion, that some 
considerable instruction (as well as much amuse- 
ment,) may be gained to English readers from this 
part of the work. It might, however, have been as 
well if the essay style in these volumes had been 
more strictly confined to its appropriate province— 
if the author’s bold propensity to speculate on all 
subjects had not sometimes run away with his pen, 
when its more legitimate labour was dramatic or 
narrative, 

A graver fault pervades the disquisitions of this 
author, to which every painter of character must be 
more or less liable, who composes under the influ- 
ence of strongly-felt and fixed opinions. This is the 
error of ascribing to those leading general principles, 
which he takes so much pleasure in describing and 
demonstrating, an absolute and uncontrolled sway 
in the formation of individual character, utterly for- 
getful of ali the disturbing causes in human nature, 
and in actual life, which so much modify the effect 
of those outward and visible influences which he has 
grasped and brought beneath his calculation. Thus 
he lays down the more prominent points of difference 
between French and English government, education, 
&e., and afterwards moulds his characters exactly to 
agree with his preconceived ideas on these subjects. 
The results of course are national comparisons, which 
neither as Englishmen, nor, in a wider view, as ob- 
servers of human nature, can we recognise as found- 
ed in truth. The author has it much at heart to con- 
vince our dear countrymen, that in many points the 
example of their neighbours might be of use to them. 
In a general way we frequently agree with his views 
— where we differ from them, is where he thinks pro- 
per to apply them to the construction of such cha- 
racters, in illustration of his theories, as are neither 
French, nor English, nor human. This subject de- 
mands a stricter investigation than consists with our 
present limits, and shall have it. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Minor Poems. By Jostpu Snow. 1828. 
man and Co, 

Aw age of great poets is not the age in which the 
world at large has most chance of becoming enlight- 
ened about the real nature and objects of poetry. 
The reason of this is evident. While there are a 
great many eminent writers of poetry, there will be 
a great many poetical sects; but poetical sects are 
very like religious sects ; as the question about which 
the latter dispute, is not how much truth is included in 
their respective dogmas, but which dogmas are the 
most efficient, and most likely to win proselytes, so 
the questions which are agitated among the others, 
do not nearly so much concern the truth of the feel- 
ings expressed by their respective divinities as the 
force and vividness with which they have expressed 
them. Formerly, when an admirer of Wordsworth 
and anadmirer of Byron came into collision, the 
point between them was generally argued by an ap- 
peal to favourite lines and passages: a ‘* sweet” ex- 
tract from the Corsair was pitted against a “ fine” 
extract from the Excursion: one party wondered 
how such declamatory common-place as Childe Ha- 
rold could be raised to a level with the solemn deep- 
sought meditations of the Wanderer; the other was 
perfectly astonished that a sensible person could pos- 
sibly think of Peter Bell in the same year with [ea- 
ven and Earth; and both were almost alike forgetful 
that unless some preliminaries were settled, some 
principles were determined, such controversies 
might be carried on to eternity without any other 
result than the expenditure of a considerable quan- 
tity of good time and good temper. 

There were some persons, (but while disputes are 
going on in this style they are not much listened to,) 
who endeavoured to point out the absurdity of such 
arguments. They wished to convince the disputants 
on each side, that our estimate of the vividness of 
two pictures, when we consider them apart from 
that which they are intended to represent, will de- 
pend upon a thousand circumstances of memory and 
association which differ in different minds, and often 
differ in the same mind; that to understand how 
vividly these two pictures represent their originals, 
we must first study these originals; that the object 
of poctry being to sive forth the thoughts and feelings 
which belong to human nature, we must first inquire 
which poet has given forth these thoughts and feel- 
ings most correctly ; and then, as a secondary and 
subordinate question, examine which has embodied 
these in the form that brings them more palpably 
before us; thata strong and lively fancy constantly 
exists in minds which have no knowledge of their 
own workings, and no power of presenting true 
images of them: that such minds, without doubt, 
will be able to describe imaginary feelings and scenes 
with great vigour—perhaps with as much vigour as 
those who describe realities, and that consequently 
to put the question of their superiority as poets, upon 
this issue, would be very much like deciding the re- 
lative merits of Des Cartes and Newton by discuss- 
ing whether the doctrine of the vortices or the doc- 
trine of gravitation is the most ingenious and sublime, 
instead of at once concluding that /e is the astrono- 
mer and the man of genius who, instead of a specu- 
lation, gives us a truth; instead of a theory, a law. 

It is not till the great men who excite these dis- 
cussions have passed away, or are silent, that the 
full force of such reasonings is felt. For then there 
arise another class of men unlike unto the former in 
all those qualities which have given rise to these un- 
profitable controversies. The disciples of the pro- 
phets who appear in the world after they have 
been translated, are generally men of well cultivated 
but imitative minds, seldom originating a concep- 
tion, or if they do, possessing very little power of 
compelling other minds to feel and receive it. 
Yet upon these men all that is left of the mantle 
has descended, and they are most useful in assist- 
ing us, by a comparison of their writings, to de- 
termine the spirit of the masters under whom 
they have studied. There is no longer the dazzliag 
halo which prevents us from contemplating calmly 
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the object which it encircles. They appear nakedly 
before us, exposing their truth or their falsehood, 
without any attendant circumstance to give intensity 
to the one, or render us blind to the other. 

The results of this comparison seem to us extraor- 
dinarily decisive of the question between the two 
schools of poetry to which we have alluded. Take 
any specimen of a Byronist that can be mentioned, 
and there is not a genuine admirer of the great bard, 
who will not turn away with disgust from the pitiful 
and loathsome creature. A creature who, being ca- 
pable of no higher misery than is occasioned by the 
pressure of a tight boot, or the cut of a noble ac- 
quaintance, assigns himself all the most picked and 
splendid miseries that creation boasts of, who lashes 
himself into feelings that he has no talent to express, 
and accuses himself of crimes that he has no courage 
to commit, who, throughout all his wretched pro- 
ductions, is consistent in but one thing, that he ex- 
presses the most impotently ambitious thoughts in the 
mostoverstrained incoherentand anti- English diction. 
Now, compare with this gentleman a man who has 
studied the calm and meditative school, one likewise 
of no extraordinary genius, but merely possessing a 
reasonable portion of good sense and talent, and we 
will venture to say, that instead of feeling any dis- 
like to him as a satire or caricature of his idol, the 
enlightened admirer of Wordsworth will find in the 
writings of such a person, an additional confirmation 
of his faith. He will see in them little, perhaps, of 
depth or originality, no new revelations of the mys- 
teries of humanity, no deep intuition of the connec- 
tion between the world without and the world within, 
nothing, in short, of all those gifts that constitute 
Wordsworth a profound intellectual philosopher and 
a sublime moral teacher. But he will see there the 
efiects of that moral teaching—in the quiet spirit 
which pervades these compositions, in the sincerity 
with which their authors utter the feelings they have, 
and utter no more; in their sympathising with sor- 
rows and sufferings of other human beings, and in 
the unaffected language which they adopt, as the 
natural expression of unaffected thoughts. 

To this description of writers belongs the writer of 
the work, which we have placed at the head of our 
article. Lis poems are eminently calculated to be 
useful, not merely because they prove the truth of 
that kind of poetry which he evidently admires, by 
showing, that even when not sustained by extraordi- 
nary genius, it is still pleasing and improving, but 
because they are well calculated to give that tone to 
the minds of readers who have not had a sound po- 
etical education, which will fit them in due time to 
relish the very highest and best writers in our lan- 
guage. The following extract, from the first sketch, 
seems to confirm our observations, though it will be 
observed, that in this instance, Mr. Snow has bor- 
rowed the form, (certainly not the temper and spirit 
of his feelings,) rather from Crabbe than Words- 
worth :— 


* The last refresument which bis soul could know 
On this side glory, or the church bestow ; 
The last commemorative feast—the last 
And sacred rites for living man were past, 
His warfare seemed accomplished, and his soul 
Already hovered o'er its destined goal. 
His feelings were composed, and no alarm 
He looked nor felt—a pillow, and the arm 
Of one fair duteous child, supported him : 
Tho’ there was trembling in each nerve and limb, 
Though the cold damp of death was on his cheek, 
And though his voice was tremulous and weak, 
The willing spirit kindled in his eye, 
And all life’s energies were roused, to die. 
One hand was laid upon the holy book, 
The other geutly raised—and every look 
On the sad silent group affection beamed, 
Whose tears now free, all copiously streamed ; 
He prayed for peace on each beloved head, 
That God would comfort them when he was dead, 
And keep them ever in bis faith and fear— 
‘Oh trustin him through trials most severe ; 
From him alone your consolatiou seek— 
Here in his word, the sorrowing and the weak 
Shall find their strength, their comfort, and their stay, 
The soul’s best refuge in the evil day.’ 





He prayed that Heaven the innocent would guard ; 
Forgive the wanderiug—and here, labouring hard 
With some internal struggle, paus’d—then cried, 
* Father, forgive this erring child!’ and died.” 
This, it will be said, is common-place, and so it 
is; but it is the common-place of nature, not of ar- 
tifice and affectation ; it is common-place which the 
author might, if he had chosen, have passed off with 
nine readers in ten for originality, by merely using 
a few strange words and a broken incoherent dic- 
tion, and it is common-place which a wise man will 
prefer to any of these out-of-the-way writings, which 
merely deviate from triteness into falsehood. There 
are several ether sketches of the same kind, and at 
least equally good. Of these, the student is one of 
the prettiest, though it is far too mournful: the suf- 
ferings of such a man as is there described, should 
never be painted without their accompanying conso- 
lations—the dry crust, without the inward spring of 
hope that moistens it; the close garret, without the 
calm thoughts that create an atmosphere of their 
own, which its heavy damps cannot mingle with or 
corrupt. If, indeed, the student had been described 
as yielding to his circumstances, as becoming in 
mind, as well as in pen, “a hireling of the press,’’ 
and losing, in his low avocation, all the poetry of his 
early life, the horrors might have been without any 
alleviation—perhaps, too, the portrait would have 
been more like reality. The following is an ex- 
tract :— 


“ Him Oxford sent, a scholar deeply read, 
With all her classic honours on his head, 
(Of the year’s galaxy her brightest star,) 
To grope through terms and dinners to the bar; 
That lottery of fame and fortune—where 
To one who gains, a thousand in despair 
Have turned their backs upon the tardy prize, 
And sought a humbler fate, and brighter skies. 
Law, and the studies of the law, his mind 
Too soon adopted, and too soon resigned ; 
Careless of health, and prodigal of time, 
He sought the regions sterile but sublime, 
With venturous aim and wing of fire to soar, 
Where the immortal Milton led before ; 
To find, like Milton, ‘no fit audience,’ bent 
On his high theme and solemn argument. 
Still as the tempter beckoned he obeyed, 
And, with a spirit unsubdued, he strayed 
Into those paths which Newton trod, to find 
How weak the highest efforts of the mind 
To fix attention, in a trifling age ; 
And science proved a barren heritage. 
What he became—as his small means grew less, 
He blushed to think—a hireling of the press ! 
To squeeze the grape, while others quaffed the wine; 
And write that others upon plate might dine ; 
To see with scorn, or with contempt more calm, 
Triumphant dulness bear away the palm ; 
To feel that bitterness of heart which flows 
From conscious powers in indolent repose ; 
To find in every channel he could seek, 
The race was to the slow, the battle to the weak. 
With amorous songs he could not youth entice, 
Nor pamper passion with poetic spice ; 
He could not rave in misanthropic lays, 
Nor for a dinner barter venal praise ; 
A tale with feeble elegance to pen, 
Required of books less kuowledge than of men ; 
His classic temper he could not dilute 5 
No annual trifle his high thoughts would suit; 
He was above the spirit of the time, 
And he is dying now in manhood’s prime ; 
Much from the toil ofstudy; but much more 
From the deep wrongs his wounded spirit bore ; 
Like learnings’ highest votaries, be has found 
The laurel poisons whom it should have crowned.” 
There is one poem to which we must make a de- 
cided moral exception. We mean the lines ad- 
dressed To an Infidel of Talent. We would intreat 
Mr. Snow, in the next edition of his work, (and we 
hope it will shortly reach one,) to omit lines which 
must have been written in a moment of irritation, 
and in a state of most bad and dangerous feeling. 
The mischief which such productions do is incalcu- 
lable. That they create an increase of aversion in the 
minds of infidels to the religion they have renounced, 
is the smallest part of their evil: they encourage, 





in professors of Christianity, malevolence, spiritual 





pride, and every passion that is most alien from 
their religion; and, since Mr. Snow will agree with 
us in thinking that to deny the essence and spirit 
of Christianity is a far worse blasphemy than to 
deny its dogmas, the man who is in any wise acces- 
sory to the propagation of such feelings, is so far em- 
ploying his abilities in spreading the most malignant 
species of infidelity. If he shudders at the conse- 
quence, let him look well to the cause. 

We have spoken freely of Mr. Snow’s talents and 
of his faults, and possibly, therefore, our readers may 
pay some attention to our concluding recommenda- 
tion of his poems, as exhibiting real poetical feeling, 
and as being free from most of the faults, and nearly 
all the affectations of style which characterise the 
writers of the present day. 
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INDIAN COLONISATION, 





1. View of the Present State and Future Prospects 
of the Free Trade and Colonization of India,.— 
Ridgway. pp. 124. 1828. 

2. India; or Facts submitted to illustrate the Charac- 
ter and Condition of the Native Inhabitants, with 
suggestions for reforming the Present System of 
Government. By R. Ricuarps, Esq. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. pp. 116. 1828. 

Ir is pleasant to see the quantity of public interest 

which has recently been excited on the subject of 

India. The delightful book of Bishop Heber has 

already done much towards spreading a knowledge 

of the state of society and government in that im- 

mense country: and the authors of the two little 

works which we have named above, have repeated 
the blow with earnestness and effect. The former 
of the two pamphlets is a vigorous examination of 
the questions announced in itstitle, full of plain sense 
and strong facts, without any attempt at eloquence. 
l’ree trade is the first subject handled by the writer ; 
and on this his tables and facts are decisive, even 
without the aid of those reasonings to which we 
shall hereafter allude. We will begin, however, by 
copying a few of his statements with regard to the 
influence of different lines of policy on our India 
commerce. In 1814, the last year of the com- 
pany’s exclusive privilege, the whole exports from 

Great Britain to India and China, amounted to 

2,559.033/., whereof the exports to China were 

987,788. leaving for India 1,571,245/*. Since 

that time the exports to China have not increased ; 

and yet the whole exports to the East had risen in 

1826, to 4,739,359/.: so that the effect of free trade 

has been to augment our exports to India from 

1,571,245/. a year, to 3,751,5711. a yeart. As to 

exports from India and China, the difference be- 

tween those commodities in which the Company has 

a monopoly, and those which are left free, is equally 

edifying. In the twelve years after 1814, the in- 

crease in the Company's import of tea has been 
scarcely more than 12 percent{. In the same time 
the import of coffee being left free, has been 
doubled||. During the same period the import of 
raw and wate silk from India and China, in which 
articles the Company has had a virtual monopoly, 

has only increased from 1,116,113lbs, to 1,361,392 

pounds f. 

The Company has fortunately no concern with 
the indigo culture and manufacture. It was not 
carried on by Europeans in India till about forty- 
five years; and their skill and capital have now 
brought the average annual produce to 8,000,000,— 
four-fifths, that is, of the whole consumption of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America. While exclusively in the 
hands of Lindoos, the indigo of India was unsale- 
able in foreign markets. Of lac-dye, none was 
imported from India into Great Britain before the 
expiration of the last charter. The import from 
Bengal amounts at present to 656,000lbs. We 
pass over various articles of commerce enumerated 
by the author, the production and sale of which is 
either injured by monopoly, or fostered by the free- 
dom of trade,—safflower, sago, antimony, tin, and 


* Free Trade and Colonisatior, p. 2. + P.3. 
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cotton. We will just mention, however, that the 
importation of sugar from the great and fertile con- 
tinent of India, from which European enterprise, 
talent, and capital, are almost entirely excluded, has 
scarcely at all increased: while that from the com- 

arative barren islet of the Mauritius has enormous- 
“ augmented, and actually exceeds the importation 
from the whole of Hindostan*. During the last 
eight years a single English iron founder has sent to 
the Islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, 200 sugar 
mills ; and not one has been sent to the territories of 
the honourable Companyt. There are in the East 
two staple commodities,—opium, the great luxury, 
and salt, the creat necessary, of oriental life. The 
East India Company retains in its own hands an 
absolute monopoly of these articles. We quote 
from the pamphlet before us, and on these subjects 
there is probably no other such decisive authority in 
England. (p. 16, 17.)—‘* From the British domi- 
nions and other portions of India, there are exported 
to China, the adjacent countries on the continent, 
and the Indian islands, yearly, about 12,500 chests 
of opium, or in round numbers, about 1,750,000lbs, 
weight: this is exchanged in the countries in ques- 
tion to the annual value of about three millions 
sterling. The consumers hesides using opium me- 
dicinally, use it also in the same manner in which we 
use claret, brandy, &c. The good people of Eng- 
land have a prejudice against opium eating and 
opium smoking; they associate these practices with 
running mucks, and other horrid offences, with 
which they have no more to do than with horse or 
sheep stealing. The worthy and well-meaning abet- 
tors of this prejudice should understand that the 
Chinese, who consume three-fourths of all the 
quantity to which we have alluded, never run a 
muck, and are the most industrious, the most sober, 
and, upon the whole, even the most moral, people 
of the Indies. The East India Company, however, 
takes advantage of the prejudice, such as it is, and 
while it pockets about a million sterling yearly by 
encouraging the aileged immorality, makes it the 
pretext for continuing a grievous monopuly, equally 
injurious to trade as to agriculture.” ‘* The export 
and import trade, carried on by the British domi- 
nions through this single article, is six millions ster- 
ling. What might it not be if capital and industry 
had free and legitimate scope.”—(p. 20). We have 
no space to give the details, very curious and very 
disgusting, (like those of some loathsome malady, ) 
of the monopoly of salt by the honourable Company : 
or from saying more of the cinnamon monopoly 
than that Ceylon is almost the only country which 
produces that spice; that the “f government holds 
extensive plantations of it, and prohibits every one 
else from planting even a tree of it for ornament in 
their garden; and that in consequence of this pro. 
ceeding, an immense quantity of the similar, but 
very inferior condiment, cassia, has for some years 
been exported in immense quantities from China to 
Europe and America. The author next states, in a 
few words, that the whole export and import trade 
of Calcutta in the last year of the monopoly was 
6,911,774. As soon as the trade was thrown open 
all prices fell greatly, yet on the average of the first 
seven years of unrestricted commerce, the corres- 
ponding sum was 11,158,889/. The trade through 
the straits of Malacca has similarly risen from less 
than 1,000,000/. to upwards of 4.000,000/. 

The writer then takes up the question of coloniza- 
tion, which he handles with no less skill, vigour, and 
simplicity. He shews from the experience of other 
countries, and from the state of things in India, that 
neither would English settlers dispossess the natives 
of their lands, nor would they rebel against England, 
nor irritate the natives into revolt, nor civilize them 
in such a way as to make them more hostile than 
they are. And on one or other of these suppositions 
is founded every argument against permitting the 
settlement of Englishmen in India. It is in fact 
clear that many centuries must pass before Euro- 
pean settlers can be so amalgamated into the social 
mass of India, as not rather to rely on the govern- 
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ment of the mother country, than on the people of 
the adopted one. They would be the very strongest 
bonds between the two empires ; and would supply 
the means of making the power of England abso- 
lutely indigenous in India. They would become 
the most influential portion of the Hindoo commu- 
nity; and an European capitalist resident among a 
tribe of dusky peasants would do more to make 
them faithful subjects, than could be done by all our 
battalions. The pretext, that Englishmen would 
dispossess the natives of their lands, is best nega- 
tived by the appeal to experience: the writer says, 
(p. 37,) * The only spots within our immense do- 
minions, in which Englishmen are permitted to hold 
lands, are the towns of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 
There they hold lands, generally on the same con- 
ditions and under the same Jaws with the natives. 
These are the only spots in which English capital 
can be invested in the soil; whereas, native capital 
has the range of 600,000 square miles. It might be 
expected then that under these circumstances Eu- 
ropeans would be the holders of the greater portion 
of the landed property in such settlements; the very 
reverse is the case. The Indians are the holders of 
all the native buildings in Calcutta, of all the public 
markets, and of the majority of the houses built by 
or for Europeans. This is still more remarkably 
the case at Madras. At Bombay,.the greater por- 
tion of the landed property of the island is owned by 
the Persies. At Prince of Wales’s Island, Malacca, 
and Singapore ; the Chinese, and natives of Malabar, 
share at least equally with Europeans in the property 
of the soil.’’ 
extracts, documents, and tables, the last pages of 
this valuable pamphlet are devoted to a short expo- 
sition of the disadvantages under which India labours 
from the difference of the duties imposed on its 


the West Indies. 
notice of the work, with at least a sentence in its 
praise, but we are sure the author himself would 
prefer that every line of the short space we can give 
to works on Indian questions, should, if possible, be 
filled with matter of the utmost general interest. 

The work of Mr. Richards, like that we have just 
noticed, is of a plain and business-like texture, and 
one in which the decorations do not conceal the sub- 
stance; and it is therefore the easier to get at that 
which the writer meant to convey. The pamphlet 
contains two dissertations on the Hindoo character 








and institutions. We do not hesitate to assert that 
the state of society in India is the most worthy of 
study of any in the world: it is that in which the 
most remote antiquity is most completely brought 
into contact with the most modern civilisation; in 
which there is the most extraordinary mixture of 
institutions, races, and modes of thought. The erec- 
tion as it stands is sufficiently modern; but the walls 
are built from the ruins of former structures, and 
are deeply and strangely marked with incongruous 
sculptures and inappropriate inscriptions; and these 
very relics are the remains of fabrics built over the 
foundations of an infinitely earlier architecture. And 
can it be wondered at that we have often misinter- 
preted the writings on these ancient walls, and mis- 
understood the original purport of this weed-clad 
and mouldering masonry’? It is the object of the 
writer before us to correct some of the ordinary opi- 
nions with regard to the groundwork of Indian so- 
ciety: it is our object to communicate to our readers 
the knowledge with which he supplies us. 

The first of his essays relates to the casts of India. 
Every child has read in its primer that the people 
of that country are divided into four great classes, 
that of the priests, that of the military, that of the 
husbandmen and artisans, and that of the inferior 
wretches who perform the servile offices of the whole 
community. But Mr. Richards brings a cloud of 
witnesses to show that no such division exists. We 
find from these statements that, in the words of Mr. 
Colebrook, ** the subdivions of the classes have mul- 
tiplied distinctions to an endless variety ;” that of a 
single mixed tribe, the Cshatrya, no less than eighty- 








With the exception of an appendix of | 


sugars from those which affect the slave owners of | 
We would gladly conclude our , 








| three subdivisions are to be traced in Bengal; that | 





the author himself, an inexpugnable authority, dur- 
ing a residence of twenty-three years in India, never 
met with a person who could prove himself a ge- 
nuine Cshatrya, Vaisya, or Sudra ; and that a real 
Cshatrya prince is not to be found in these days ; 
that all the greater princes of India, excepting the 
Paishwa and Brahmin, are base born ; while the 
ranks of every army in India are unquestiona- 
bly filled with soldiers of all denominations and 
casts§. The writer sums up these statements by 
saying, ‘ In like manner do all descriptions of casts 
follow the allotted profession of the Vaisya and Su- 
dra; and fill every branch of agriculture, commerce, 
handicraft, and menial service.” The use to which 
the author applies his knowledge of these facts is 
edifying and consolatory; the persons to whom he 
is opposed on these subjects have always taken ad- 
vantage of this doctrine of four heterogeneous casts, 
separated by impassable barriers, as a bugbear 
wherewith to frighten us from attempting to improve 
the condition of the Hindoos. Mr. Richards does 
not proclaim a different opinion as a barren fact; 
but brings it to bear directly upon the question of 
the possible progressiveness of society in India; to 
prove the affirmative of which is indeed the benevo- 
lent purport of his whole labours. The following 
sentence relates the result of plain and seemingly 
easy observation; yet we believe it will surprise the 
great majority of English readers :—“ [ have myself 
seen carpenters of five or six different casts, and as 
many different bricklayers, employed in the same 
building. The same diversity of casts may be ob- 
served among the craftsmen in dock-yards and all 
other great works: and those who have resided for 
any time in the principal commercial cities of India, 
must be sensible that every increasing demand for 
labour, in all its different branches and varieties, has 
been speedily and effectually supplied, in spite of 
the tremendous institution of casts, which we are 
taught to believe so impassable an obstruction to the 
advancement of Indian industry.”-—pp. 32. 

The second essay in this little volume refers to the 
supposed unalterable simplicity of Indian castes and 
habits, which has so often been alleged as decisive 
against the possibility of either exciting the Hindoos 
to increased activity, or of augmenting our commerce 
with them. The notion is completely overthrown, 
by showing, as is amply done in the pages before us, 
that the imagined simplicity of their customs, food, 
and dress, proceeds from exactly the same cause as 
the simplicity of the Irish peasant in his frieze great 
coat and with his dinner of potatoes; namely, from 
extreme poverty. Most kinds of animal food are 
eagerly sought for by all classes of Hindoos, and their 
love of ostentation and luxury could not be exceeded 
by a Russian prince or an English stock-jobber. 

These two pamphlets are both extremely valuable, 
not from any depth of philosophy or range of learn- 
ing displayed in them, but because they show us in 
strong, direct, and convincing language what India 
requires, and how England may fulfil the demand. 
The work on Trade aud Colonization exhibits the 
extent and manner in which the interests of British 
commerce are bound up with the cause of oriental 
civilization. The production of Mr. Richards’s long 
experience and practical ability teaches us much 
with which we were previously unacquainted as to 
the facility with which the designs of benevolence 
and wisdom might be carried into effect among the 
sable millions over whom werule. We have but 
too lony sacrificed the interests of a mighty empire 
to the merchants of Leadenhall Street, and turned 
the balance of justice into the scales of the money- 
changer. aE OE 

SOTHEBY’S POEMS. 
Italy and other Poems. By Wittiam Sornesy. 
Murray. 
Tue appearance of this volume will, doubtless, give 
great pleasure to those unfashionable few, wlio ven- 
ture to confess a predilection for the muse in these 
enlightened times, when booksellers are too prudent, 


§ See for these statements pp. 20 and 29. 
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and readers too sensible, to have to do with any 
thing but prose. Mr. Sotheby comes before us 
as the only one of a galaxy of poets who has not 
hung his harp upon the wall. Of his more famed con- 
temporaries, some an untimely death has silenced, 
some linger on, shorn of their earlier strength, some 
are disgusted by the apathy and frivolity of the read- 
ing public, and some, well satisfied with the laurels 
they have earned, now seek only the best means of 
gilding them. Some ten or twelve years ago, in the 
pride of our poetical riches, we might have talked of 
Mr. Sotheby as an elegant, tasteful, and harmonious 
translator only, but we have now full leisure to ob- | 
serve, that as an original writer also, he possesses 
very eminent merits. The greater part of the present 
volume is devoted to the description of the most 
famed spots of Italy, of her treasures of nature and 
of art, accompanied by an ample exposition of the 
author’s own feelings and reflections on visiting each 
different scene. Now there is, perhaps, no species 
of poetry, saving the epic and dramatic, that requires 
so much genius as this does; if Mr. Sotheby, there- 
fore, has not been uniformly successful, if his re- 
marks appear sometimes obscure, sometimes inap- 
propriate, it ought to be matter neither for much 
wonder nor severe condemnation. Surely an author 
may be pardoned for occasionally stumbling in a 
path which Byron himself trod with but unequal | 
steps; if some of the descriptive passages in Childe 
Harold be complete failures, it must not be expected 





that “ Italy” should be void of such defects. There is, | 
indeed, one sort of descriptive poetry, the merely | 
picturesque, than which nothing can be more easy to | 
write well, for it requires only a good eye and a good 
ear; but he who labours to describe not merely the | 
characteristics of the scene, but the thoughts they 
awaken in the spectator; to trace the mysterious as- | 
sociation between certain objects of the senses and 
certain emotions of the mind ; to paint not merely | 
the places themselves, but the *t admonitus locorum,” 
the events that they recall to the antiquary, the wis- 
dom that they whisper to the philosopher, the rap- 
tures they kindle in the poet; he, indeed, undertakes 
no easy task, and the intense pleasure which he must 
give when he succeeds, should atone for occasional 
failure. On the whole, Mr. Sotheby has produced 
a most interesting volume, and not the less so, that 
his choice of subjects necessitates a frequent revela- 
tion of the simple and amiable feelings of its author, 
whose advancing years find consolation in the harp 
that made his joy in youth, and who, remembering 
that he has never tuned it to adulate greatness or 
render vice attractive, now devotes its later strains to 
the celebration of nature and nature’s God. There 
is a general equableness about the better passages of 
these poems, which makes the task of limited extract 
difficult, wishing, as we do, to treat the author just- 
ly. Every page presents examples of melodious 
versification, and tasteful and felicitous expression, 
but the reader, it must be confessed, may look in 
vain for many sublime or original ideas. Still 
if old thoughts only are presented in a new dress, it 
is a most beautiful and graceful one, and the most 
critical may vainly search the volume through for 
any glaring faults. Perhaps we ought to except oc- 
casional obscurity, for though we endure, and even 
enjoy some mystification in the writings of a Shelley 
or a Wordsworth ; though we willingly unthread the 
arduous labyrinth, when we know that it conducts 
us to a shrine where the spirit of universal nature 
sits, as it were, enthroned, nay, feel in some sort a 
pride and gratification that the majesty and beauty 
we are contemplating does not lie opeu and exposed 
to every common eye, yet poets of a less lofty flight 
must be content to study perspicuity, lest the indo- 
lent reader should lay them down, with the persua- 
sion that the riddle is not worth the reading. 

The first, and perhaps the best of these poems, is 
on the arduous and hackneyed subject—Rome. The 
following extracts are no unfavourable specimen of 
the harmony and animation of Mr. Sotheby’s style : 


“ Yet, underneath the mount, whereon I lay, 
While with tird foot the pilgrim wander’d lone 





In the drear silence of the sacred way, 
*Mid wastes with weeds o’ergrown ; 


Onward, methought, I saw far nations flow, 

As to their central home ; 

And the wide desert, fluctuating, glow 

With restless multitudes; and one the voice 
That rose from all: that voice, the shout of Rome. 
Methought, before me past, in mournful weeds, 
Kings, uncrown’d kings, whose link’d captivity 
Made proud the Roman eye: 

And ivory images aloft display’d 

Of conquer’d realms; and laurell’d chiefs array’d 
With victory: and in robes of snowy fold, 
Priests, and their victims, that Clitumnus fed, 
Jove’s milk-white bullocks of gigantic mould : 
And battle-breathing steeds, 

Their manes in wild luxuriance floating o’er 
Pards, and the brindled forms that Libya breeds : 
The war-neigh mingling with the lion roar. 

Here elephants, that spoils of nations bore, 

*Mid clouds of dust that darkness round them roll’d, 
Wreath’d up the column of their trunks on high, 
In search of purer sky: 

There, chariots charged with victory, moving on 
In order, under eagles, wrought in gold, 

Swell'd the slow triumph ; while thro’ either arch, 
Where burnt the battle on the breathing stone, 
Aurelian wound his march. 

Four milk-white coursers bore the god along, 
Timing their measur’d paces to consent 

Of clarions, and each loud-voic’d instrument, 
And choral thunder of the Pan songz. 

His trophied car, labouring along the way, 

Like a war-laden vessel that divides 

The rolling of the tides, 

Sever'd the myriads floating round th’ array. 

And where a slave bore up, with outstretch’d bands, 
Her fetters’ galling bands, 

Slow, with majestic pace, the Palmyrene, 

Bright in her beauty, radiant from afar, 

In blaze of jewels seen, 

The conqueror of the east, the Syrian queen, 
Thro’ shouting Rome led on Aurelian’s car ; 
Grac’d the triumphal pomp, and glorified the war. 


* Ye! on whose sires of old the galling yoke 
Lay heavy! ye, on Danube’s blood-stain’d soil, 
Where victory piled Rome’s trophied spoil ; 

Or where dark Nile her swarthy myriads fed ; 
Or where, ‘mid gliding Euphruts’ golden meads, 
Sprang the couch'd lion from th’ o’ershadowing reeds ; 
Or Tygris, like an arrow sped, 

Severing the green isle from the sandy main ; 
Or where, athwart the Parthian plain, 

The archer, flying, shower’d behind 

Shafts that outstript the wind: 

Cr where the Briton turn’d with hunter spear 
The legion’s mail’d career ; 

Ere yet before Rome's present god 

The Cambrian monarch calmly trod, 

And sternly grasp’d his lion chain : 

Stern, as when conqueror in his scythed car 

He mow’d the ranks, and strow’d on Britain’s plain 
Rome’s iron field of war, 

And still’d her rout beneath the roaring main : 
Calm, as when peaceful on the ocean’s side, 

At eve’s slow turn of floud, 

He leant upon his buckler’s shaggy hide, 

And saw the surge along the sea-line foam, 


Heave back the golden shield, and eagle helm of Rome. 


Come ye! on whose bow’'d strength the iron yoke 
Heavily weighed, stand on her wreck, and say, 

‘ Was it the arm of man that dealt the blow 

Which laid the mighty low ? 

Or past the angel of the Lord on way, 

And pour’d o’er yon wide wastes outstretch’d below 
The vial of his wrath :—the vengeance and the woe” 


“¢ Stand on her wreck, and say, 

‘Art thou that Rome of whom our fathers spoke, 
The terrible, the thunderbolt of war; 

The sound of whose mail'd footstep from afar 
Their gather’d battle broke ? 

Sleep in thy sloth, on Tyber’s level shore, 
Beneath th’ abandoned hill, thy ancient reign! 
Thou, golden eagle, sleep! ne’er drunk with gore 
Thy beak sball banquet on the battle-plain : 

The war trump shal! disturb thy dream no more. 
No more the giant, renovate from rest, 

Shall, scornful of bis lair, 

From slumber, from a thousand years’ repose, 
start into strength ; and while around him flows 
Tbe dark profusion of his unsborn hair, 

Strike with the lightning lance that fires the air 





The gather’d dust of ages from the shield 
That turned to flight the field.’ 
* ° e s e 

* | saw the ages backward roll’d, 

The scenes long past restore ; 

Scenes that Evander bad his guest behold, 

When first the Trojan stept on Tyber’s shore— 

The shepherds in the forum pen their fold ; 

And the wild herdsman, on his untamed steed, 

Goads with prone spear the heifer’s foaming speed, 

Where Rome in second infancy, once more 

Sleeps in her cradle. But in that drear waste, 

In that rude desert, when the wild goat sprung 

From cliff to cliff, and the Tarpeian rock 

Lour'd o’er the untended flock, 

And eagles on its crest their aery hung ; 

And when fierce gales bow’d the high pines, when blaz'd 

The lightning, and the savage in the storm 

Some unknown godhead heard, and, awe-struck, gaz'd 

On Jove’s imagined form : 

And in that desert, when swoln Tyber’s wave 

Went forth the twins to save, 

Their reedy cradle floating on his flood ; 

While yet the infants on the she-wolf clung, 

While yet they fearless play’d her brow beneath, 

And mingled with their food 

The spirit of her blood, 

As o’er them seen to breathe 

With fond reverted neck she hung, 

And lick’d in turn each babe, and formed with fostering 
tongue ; 

And when the founder of imperial Rome 

Fix’d on the robber hill, from earth aloof, 

His predatory home, 

And hung in triumph round his straw-thatcht roof 

The wolf skin, aud huge boar tusks, and the pride 

Of branching antlers wide ; 

And tower'd in giant strength, and sent afar 

His voice, that on the mountain echoes roll'd, 

Stern preluding the war; 

And when the shepherds left their peaceful fold, 

And from the wild-wood lair, and rocky den, 

Round their bold chieftain rush'd strange forms of bar- 
barous men; 

Then might be seen hy the presageful eye 

The vision of a rising realm unfold, 

And temples roof’d with gold, 

And in the gloom of that remorseless time, 

When Rome the Sabine seiz’d, might be foreseen 

In the first triumph of successful crime, 

The shadowy arm of one of giant birth 

Forging a chain for earth ; 

And tho’ slow ages roll’d their course between, 

The form as of a Cesar, when he led 

His war-worn legions on, 

Troubling the pastoral stream of peaceful Rubicon.” 


Rome is divided into three cantos, the first de- 
voted to historical recollections, the second to a de- 
scription of its principal architectural glories, and 
the third to its paintings and sculptures. Of these, 
the last subject is the least ably treated, perhaps be- 
cause it is an exhausted one, and Mr. Sotheby would 
have done well not to expose himself to disadvanta- 
geous comparison with an author inferior to himself, 
by competing with Milman’s one good poem,—the 
description of the Apollo, and the episode of*the 
Maid of France. Tivoli, Terni, Florence, Naples, 
in turn form the groundwork of some very pleasing 
verses, which we regret that our limits do not allow 
of our extracting. 

Mr. Sotheby has attempted a translation of Schil- 
ler’s far-famed song of the Bell, which is not a suc- 
cessful effort. The fanciful and tender Wieland is 
much more suited to his genius than the nervous and 
antique simplicity of Germany's second greatest 
poet. The miscellaneous pieces in this volume are 
not equal to those on Italy, but in the fragments of 
an unpublished poem on the elements, the apostro- 
phes to Air and Ocean strike us as remarkably pleas- 
ing :— 

“‘ What art thou, viewless spirit! whose soft breath 
Floats, whispering, o’er me wooingly, and now, 
Delusive, dies away, as in lone thought, 

Fix’d on my solemn argument, I call 

On nature, and the elements that mix 

Their changeful shapes around her state, to byma 
Thy glory, God Creator ?—On yon plain 

The sun strikes heavy ; summer noontide glares 
Q’er its unshadow’'d sultriness ; meantime, 
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Under cool umbrage of sequestred groves, 
My native woodlands wild, I wander on 

In patbless solitude, where sight nor sound 
Disturbs me, save at times the shadowy play 
Of leaves, that to the murmur of the wind 
Make melody. 


‘¢ Sweet minstrel! many-voie'd, 

Again thy whisper vibrates on the leaf 

Delightful, companied with rural sounds, 

The bleat of some lone doe, and trill of bird, 

Whose echo charms the woodlands. They have ceas’d ; 
But thou, aerial visitant! thou com’st 

Most mutable, and other change assum’st, 

To woo another sense, wafting around 

My way delicious odours, that exhale 

From mead new-mown, clover, or thymy bank, 
Where summer swarms brusb from the purple bloom 
Rich fragrance. Yet, etherial spirit! thy pow'r 
Bears other office than to charm the sense 

Witb rural sound in woodlands wild, lone bleat 

Of doe, or trill of bird; or all that breathes 
Enchantment from touch’d lute, in moonlight glades, 
When music melts upon the lip of love. 

And higher province thine, than to diffuse 

Fragrance from mead new-mown, clover, or bank, 
Where summer swarms float on the bloom, and mix 
The song of murmuring melodies.” 


“ But how fitly laud in song 
Thy wonders, world of waters? How extol 
Thy beauty? Fair art thou, ob, summer sea! 
In still repose; and sweet thy crisped smiles, 
When twilight, slowly fading off, withdraws 
Its shadow from the water, and unveils 
The smooth expanse, on whose far bound the sky 
Rests its blue concave. Yellow daylight then 
Spreads bright illumination; and the breeze, 
In ripples on the sparkling billow, meets 
The morn, where o’er the bosom of the deep 
Light vapours wreathe their many-colour’d forms. 
Meantime, the sun, with orb of gold, half-ris’n, 
Looks thro’ the mist, and on, from wave to wave, 
Levels the tremulous radiance, lighting up 
Far off his western goal. Nor lovely less, 
At still autumnal night-fall, after length 
Of sultry hours, when the last little cloud 
That hung o’er the departing day, has lost 
Its roseate livery: and the last low breath 
Of wind, that like the chanted vesper rose, 
Hies off, and dewy coolness greets its close. 
Gray twilight, then, and gradual gloom succeed, 
Till, fully-orb’d ’mid heav’n’s resplendent host, 
These errant, those at rest, regent of night, 
The moon walks forth in brightness ; and each cliff, 
Hoar tow’r, and wood that boldly breasts the tide, 
Smile, touch’d with tremulous light, while *neath her 

disc 

The heave of ocean, like a silver globe, 
Swells out dimensionless. Sweet then to pace 
Phe shore; and, fancy-free, rekindle dreams 
Of blissful childhood, and again pursue 
Far sea-nymphs, in smooth dance, on gleams of light, 
That oer the wave like silver shadows glide, 
Brush’d by the night-air’s wing ; or, in lone muse 
Bow’d o’er the stillness of the deep, to dwell 
On lov’d friends gone, till the sooth’d spirit taste 
Of their unearthly quiet.” 

Béfore we conclude, we must condole with the 
author on his ignorance of the art of book-making in 
these enlighted days. By a proper infusion of notes, 
classical, historical, and critical, he might have dou- 
bled his volume and his price, and, to speak serious- 
ly, his work would have been rendered much more 
intelligible and pleasing to the majority of readers. 


rorere 


THE TRAVELLER’S ORACLE. 








The Continental Traveller's Oracle ; or, Maxims for 
Foreign Locomotion. By Dr. Anrauam ELpon. 
Edited by his Nephew. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 580. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 


From the title page of this whimsical book, we were 
prepared for a rival, a caricaturist, or an imitator 
of the late renowned Dr. Kitchener. We perceive 
symptoms of all these characters, though perhaps by 
accident, in the construction of the work; and know 
not exactly how to treat an author whose aim is so 
indefinite, and his complexion that of the cameleon it- 


self. Jf intended as a satire on the modern mode of 





travelling and travel-writing, with every disposition 
to join in such an attack, on the score of its being so 
well warranted, it would still be doubtful whether 
that warfare is quite Christian enough for our tender 
consciences, which beats down every thing it meets, 
and sounds the trumpet of defiance in the presence 
of princes and powers, authors, guides, prejudices, 
and prepossessions, all that in this province has been 
considered most infallible, sure, and never-to-be dis- 
puted. Undera pretext of administering wholesome 
directions to the young traveller, it runs counter to 
all received systems of ciceronism, and undermines 
the labours of Eustace, Mathews, Forsyth, and a 
dozen such, by a concealed train of most inflamma- 
ble and noxious stuff. It is very fair to laugh at the 
solemn orthodoxy now upheld in continental tours ; 
where the proper quantities of enthusiasm, credulity, 
wonder, and weakness are all meted out, and by pre- 
cedent established, yet this work is a scarecrow to 
them all, and would tend to destroy every honest 
‘sensation and natural impression left upon our 
minds by objects which, of all others, are most capa- 
ble of exciting them. Since the days of Forsyth, 
there has scarcely been an independent thinker 
amongst the troop of locusts that swarm over the 
face of Europe; his place is now occupied by the 
matter-of-fact compilers and translators of road- 
books, and the multitude of these has been a curse to 
the traveller, for he cannot enter a town without com- 
plete knowledge of things, perhaps spoiled for the 
seeing—as in house-keening the very act of provid- 
ing the entertainment is said to take away all appe- 
tite for the enjoyment of it. 

Dr. Abraham Eldon is not the man to tread in 
their steps. His notes, by the way, somewhat re- 
semble those of the exact tourist, recorded by Wash- 
ington Irving, in Salmagundi; he loves to generalize 
upon particulars, both the premises and the con- 
clusions being wrong ; and through all the mischiev- 
ous maxims which he proposes, the arch demon is 
seen, wagging his merry jaws, and playing with his 
fool’s cockscomb, diverting all with his sallies, yet 
not caring to conceal the sting at the bottom of them. 
The tenor of the whole is diverting, clever, and in- 
genious. The strain of perverseness that dictates all 
the observations, sorely stretches the attention during 
two thick volumes; but the piquancy and indiffer- 
ence of the style, in some degree, repays us for a fa- 
tigue that might have been completely avoided, by 
curtailing one half of the latter volume. The first 
part contains the life of the writer, a certain Dr. 
Abraham Eldon; then follows a series of maxims 
preparatory to the journey; afterwards, those that 
are useful during the journey, and, finally, those that 
come into play when the journey is done. ur first 
extract shall be fromthe preliminary portion, which, 
by the way, is little more than a quiz upon a similar 
piece of counsel given by Mrs. Starke, in her Infor- 
mation for Travellers on the Continent. It refers to 
the stock necessary upon going abroad :— 

** An Italian traveller must, in proportion as he 
goes south, bring all he can of the north after him. 
Let him fix steadily in his mind, that there is nothing 
in Italy but a blue sky and pictures. He will there- 
fore have an iron bedstead for every one of his fa- 
mily, those of Italy not being of mahogany, and, 
moreover, concealing hosts of traitors, insurgents, 
and other ambushed enemies, of which a mere quiet 
English country gentleman can have possibly no 
sortof idea. Item, a pair of leather sheets for each 
bedstead, particularly if there be ladies: they are 
what esplanades and bastions are in fortification, and 
keep the enemy from the citadel.—Item, napkins ; 
one hundred dozen, if a tolerably small family, will 
do. Italians use them only on festival-days, or if 
titled.— Item, tooth, hair, nail, flesh, feet, hand, head, 
up-and-down, here-and-there brushes of all kinds 
and descriptions. They may be had in Italy—and 
they may not.—Item, a canteen for papa and mama, 
for papa’s and mamma's brothers and sisters, for mas- 
ter and miss, and grandmamma, and the very best 
for mamma's maid: and let each of these canteens 
be large enough (nothing like being independent of 
the world, and having wherewithal to see a friend,) 
.0 contain knives, forks, tea-kettles, tea-pots, tea- 








cups, tea-spoons, ewers, basins, screws, cruets, tum- 
blers, glasses, candlesticks, lamps, gridirons, trays, 
saucepans, plates, dishes, saltcellars, bottles, &c. &c. 
&c.—lItem, a chest of the best tea,—gunpowder, re- 
novating, exalting, ghost-frightening tea,—which, 
however, must be sometimes taken without milk, 
most of the cows having been eaten up in the coun- 
try at the last passage of the Austrians.—Item, door- 
locks, to be screwed off and on; for what would 
Lady Dorothy Dumbdrizzle’s fille-de-chambre say, 
on being obliged, after having read Mrs. Radcliffe, 
to sleep in one of your grim-looking corridors with- 
out one ?—Item, though you may not want, you 
should not be without matches, pick-locks, phosphor- 
bottles, screens, boot-jacks, lamps, three or four do- 
zen of whips, spurs, springs, patent spits, fire-places, 
&c. &c. &c. Something of every thing, in fine, 
which may show you are an Englishman, and that 
you are resolved not to run the chance of drowning, 
dying, or, losing your way in such a barbarous out- 
landish kind of country as this same Italy. I have 
no doubt, with these precautions, you will come 
back as you go,—neither thinner nor fatter, longer 
nor shorter, but a very respectable English country 
gentleman, who has eaten his dinners two years out 
of his own country, and has, notwithstanding, sur- 
vived and grown two years older.” 

Our readers will comprehend how great the au- 
thor’s talents, as a caricaturist, may be, from the spe- 
cimen above ; we will now give a sample of better 
drollery, alluding to the choice of a companion on 
the road :— 

‘“* Your conveyance is much, but your companion 
is every thing. Before you determine on the first, 
think thrice; but a thousand times before you fix on 
the last. I would try him every way; by fire and 
flood ;—no ordeal except starvation, and that only 
in excess, is too strong. Ie should be a man who 
can keep accounts for others as well as himself, and 
with the same quantity of conscience; a great scold- 
er; a violent man to all but you; aman who has as 
much bile, and always ready, as may suffice for two; 
the weve Gauux of landlords; the scarecrow of beg- 
gars; a JupiterTonans amongst postboys ; a nice ba- 
lancer of sous and pence ;—a man of tidgets—eager to 
start, eager to arrive,—but withal so accommodating 
and considerate, that he will sleep by your side whilst 
you are taking a sketch, like my eldest cat, and never 
purr, except from mere pleasure ;—an excavator of 
good things, and never more stupendous than in 
sore streights ;—a man never dull, never inordinate- 
ly witty, never sleepy after dinner, nor cross before ; 
—a man whocan do without fire in his bed-room 
when the snow is beating in at his window; and, 
should his carriage break down on a moor, would 
sit there and smoke a pipe at its side; who, wise as 
a serpent, is gentle as a dove, and has long since got 
rid of every other will but his companion’s. Two 
such well-conditioned men may travel together, and 
no danger that travelling, like the fire-brand between 
Samson’s foxes, will tie them in one way and set 
them pulling in another, It is the condition of hu- 
manity that one man should obey, and the other 
command ; and every one knows that life, after all, 
is nothing but a long journey. When a monarchy 
is not feasible, I like a federation. Travel in threes, 
fives, and sevens—always en arbalete :—never dis- 
pute—always decide :—-reason is nothing—numbers 
every thing. So may you come back as you went, 
without a duel or a divorce, during a trial which 
may prove you as much as a marriage, and, for 
aught I know, last much longer.”’ 

Our next quotation shall be for the benefit of the 
uninitiated in custom-houses, who will be much en- 
lightened bya proper attention to the following hints, 
which, from our personal experience, we affirm to be 
judicious and serviceable :— 

‘¢ Your ordeal is now come: you have to pass the 
‘durissima regna,’ and may thank Heaven you live 
in the nineteenth century, when custom-house officers 
can only rob and strip, but not put you to the tor- 
ture. There is a great deal ina look and a manner: 
you must neither under-do nor over-do, but yet quite 
do. An innocent face I have just recommended ; 
but beware of being innocent to excess. No blushes 
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no staggering between your no and yes; no uncom- 
fortability, no pulling up of your cloak or down of 
your hat, or looking into your boot or behind it; no- 
thing sheep-like or fox-like, but man-like. ‘Con- 
traband’ has been as often detected in the corner of 
a man’s eye, as in the corner of his sack. If you 
can, open your coat, and offer to proceed farther ; 
but then be sure of your provisos. Say as little as 
you can, and never sing—it looks like boasting ; and 
a virtuous lady never boasts of her chastity until she 
wishes to get rid of it. A word in that way proved 
fatal to a friend of mine, whose face was as untra- 
velled as his baggage. His bag was the victim; the 
outer skin was separated by a painful operation from 
the inner, and between both was found the golden 
egg, the commissions of a whole family! ... As 
to the disgrace which followed this discovery, I paint 
it not. Those who have been placed in the septum 
or enclosure like him, and exposed, as if a wild beast, 
to the inhuman scoffs of the officers, or who have 
stood for an hour in the pillory without deserving it, 
can alone feel it aright. Suffice to say, it made him 
an anti-Gallican for life. Now what, after all, was 
the cause of this?—a word too many about the pad- 
lock, and three blushes, which conscientiously fol- 
lowed it. 

“This was innocence trop cuite, overdone. Now 
cunning drest in the same way will lead you to the 
same result. No getting off by side-ways and by- 
ways, which looks like conspiracy and flight for 
debt; but plain forward marching up the king’s 
highway, as if you had made up your mind to a for- 
lorn hope, and cared as little about it as the Duke of 
Angouleme. Neither must you lose your keys, am- 
promptu, or @ loisir: in times of ancient chivalry, 
which went out with cannon curls, a gentleman, like 
a king, ‘could do no wrong,’ and might lose his 
key or keys at discretion; his lock and pocket were 
inviolable, as well as his fidelity to himself and so- 
vereign; but we have changed all that—the heart 
has gone over to the wrong side, and privilege has 
deserted from the snonsieur to the commis. If you do 
not open, others, with te official ‘ seesame,’ will open 
for you. 

* Asto hiding in bcots, carriages, sides and en- 
trails of trunks, capes, cavats, bottles, blunderbusses 
—you may cheat the ‘oracity of the examiner, as 
Ulysses did Polyphemus, and you may not. Now, 
the ‘ may not,’ and the ‘ may,’ depend upon yourself. 
You need not tumble cut the things themselves :— 
there is honest motive fcr it, you are not the commis 
of a commis ;—you need not scold unless choleric, 
and the excuse of a red nose to carry it off; neither 
must you look gloomy, r or growl, unless by the cut 
of your hair, and the sovnd of your name, you have 
an Evangelical right to ve as sour and surly as you 
please. Neither must you walk too much, laugh too 
much, sit too much, sneeze too much, or groan too 
much; all these things look like an uneasy consci- 
ence, and may cost your favourite her newest silk 
gown, a ball, or, it may so hap, a husband. Do 
every thing, as few do it, without the least see-saw 
between bullying and cowardice ; they are not the 
less near relations, like man and wife, for appearing 
to beseparated. If a victory is to be gained, let it 
be nobly gained. Cheat, but cheat like a gentle- 
man; you have a worthy antagonist in Louis, par 
la grace de Dieu—roi.” 

These extracts will, we doubt not, have conveyed 
a very favourable impression of the vivacity, the hu- 
mour, and the originality of Dr. Abraham Eldon. 
The work abounds with such passages, and, with 
some pruning and much cutting, it would have our 
very warm praise. Lut there is spread through it a 
looseness of observation, and a dissolute character of 
feeling, that shakes our admiration of the most ad- 
mirable portions. Were it not difficult to separate 
the intentional from the accidental errors, there would 
be much to reprobate. But it is so seldom he ap- 
pears in earnest, that we have no occasion to argue, 
and but little to criticise. On errors by fact, how- 
ever, it is our duty not to be silent. Among these 
may be classed an assertion in vol. 2, page 101, that 
Boccaccio lies in the church of Santa Croce, at Flo- 
rence ; to which there is a note, explaining the error 




















in the text, by another in the margin, which states 
him to be still interred at Certaldo,— 


* Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeathed 
His dust.” 


But the bigots of Certaldo excommunicated the 
tombstone and the relics of their compatriot ; and it 
was to the last of the Medici, the Marchioness Len- 
zoni, that his memory was indebted for a vindica- 
tion, and his mortal remains for a sanctuary. A ce- 
notaph was also raised to his honour, near that of 
Petrarch, at Arqua, by Bevius, Canon of Padua, at 
the beginning of the 16th century. 

Again, of this same church, he says, “‘ that he sees 
in it nothing but popery and trumpery, of which Mi- 
chael Angelo and his neighbours, I have no doubt, 
are much ashamed. N.B. I am told that this was 
the favourite haunt of Corinna, when in Florence. I 
am not surprised. Santa Croce is by no means the 
most respectable rendezvous in the world.” 

Now this is ridiculous, both in fact and feeling. 
The abundance of fine works in sculpture and paint- 
ing must rescue this building from the charge of be- 
ing mere trumpery; and the meditations of the seri- 
ous among the tombs of Buonaroti, Alfieri, Lanzi, 
Machiaretti, and Galileo, are neither surprising nor 
disreputable. The vulgarity of the inuendo, which 
closes our quotation, does not deserve animadver- 
sion. Again, the “trash of Michael Angelo,” to 
which he alludes soon afterwards, are the notorious 
figures of Day and Night, Twilight and Daybreak, 
said, by an eminent judge, to be ‘‘ the incorporations 
the most shadowy, and realities the most poetical, 
that were ever fancied or conjectured in our dreams.” 

He agrees with the general plan of hurrying from 
the north of Italy, wanting, as he says, ‘‘to preserve 
his eyes for Rome.” This has always appeared to 
us a most unreasonable impatience. Our travellers, 
by this method, lose the Brera at Milan, the Cartoons 
of Raphael and Da Vinci; they lose the rich relics 
of the Venetian school, especially the Pintorets and 
Paolos, at Ruice ; they lose the whole assemblage of 
the Caracci at Bologna, a city, said by Martyn, to 
possess the second finest collection of pictures in the 
world, and, forgetting the advice of Sir J. Reynolds, 
who thought, * that those who travel would do well 
to allot a much greater portion of their time to that 
city, than it has been hitherto the custom to bestow.” 
In fine, they commit, in common with Dr, Eldon, a 
fallacy of the precise sort his book seems intended 
to discountenance. But it scarcely becomes the oc- 
casion to be very severe, and we will sweeten the bit- 
terness of our latter observations, by quoting an ex- 
cellent, very spirited, and faithful portrait of the con- 
dition of Naples and its inhabitants :— 

*¢ But where are the inhabitants?—for, after all, 
you must take out your opera-glass for them, as well 
as for mere stones. Naples is a Noah’s ark—every 
variety of creation, from man up to beast, is aggre- 
gated there. It is a pandora-box of tribulations, 
(without Hope at the bottom,) but they are so well 
drest and agreeable, you would be sorry to exchange 
them for pleasures elsewhere. If you pull the string 
of the puppet-show, and ask for a king, up starts a 
rex ipsissimus—the Jupiter Scapin of royalty—the 
Quanguam O! the desired of legitimacy—the ne plus 
ultra of governors, not even excepting Sancho—and 
the father and grandfather of an affectionate and 
well-whipt people. If you ask for religion—it 
crowds on you in clouds of laughing priests and jo- 
vial nuns, and gay sermons and light-hearted fune- 
rals, and gold and scarlet ceremonies, and annual 
miracles, and phantasmayoria, and masquerade, and 
dancing and singing, and every thing Heaven, and 
nothing hell. If you tire of piety, and take to law, 
—in the turning of a glass, you may have a court 
stifling with lawyers, passing along the magic lan- 
tern ;—but how to distinguish judge from criminal, 
or criminal from judge, except by their dress, better 
eyes than mine will find it difficult to tell. 

“Women you need not call; they will come, and 
cross and crowd upon you like gnats from a mill- 
pond, so fulfilling their vocation, which created them 
totry men. A Neapolitan woman is twice a wo- 
man; her soul is all over sex—her body a fine for- 





tress for such asoul. If you can endure her voice, 
she will open on you with eyes and smiles,—a fear- 
ful battery—for a deaf man. Every drawing-room 
has its Circe and its pigs. Happy he who takes the 
cup to dash it down,—and keeps himself man in his 
and their despite. 

“But where are the men here? I see soldiers— 
lions in the Toledo, and in the field hares,—men of 
pasteboard, men of melodrame, men of feathers and 
gold; men, in which the man has been forgotten ; 
men, in fine, who are still waiting fora soul. I see 
brigands—who dictate to kings, and whom kings 
cheat. I see ministers—humble imitators of bri- 
gands—in wholesale, what ¢hey are in retail—who 
carry their wisdum in their own purses, and play 
their punch, on a grand scale, to the people. I see 
a populace, but no people ;—a city, and no citizens; 
—abundance of materials, and nothing made ;—legs, 
arms, heads, and feet, but no men :—Chaos rolling 
its abortions about, and a wild clamour for crea- 
tion; but the world laughing at the struggle, and 
pushing them, as they rise, back again into the mud. 
I see—and I am never tired of seeing—a great co- 
medy acted by millions, and every one of the actors 
laughing at himself. This is Limbo let out on a ho- 
liday—a paradise above and paradise below, and 
devils between. Merry Beelzebubs they are, and 
much should we thank them for thus playing for 
mankind. Europe would die of hypochondriasis 
without such a buffo to keep her in a broad laugh as 
this Naples ;—it is the Bobadil of every thing seri- 
ous; the methodized madness, the harlequin of 
every thing comic amongst our kind. The company 
should be kept up by public subscription ; no man 
who wishes to live longer than his ancestors should 
omit Naples. Every day here will be a year hereaf- 
ter:—store up sunshine and laughter whilst you 
may, as you preserve plums and peaches in summer, 
You will have occasion enough to unbottle both in 
England.” 

On the whole, this work is clearly the production 
of a man of talent. IJts humour, indeed, is often 
mere flippancy, and its incessant ambidextrous sneers 
are tedious, from their eternal recurrence. This, 
however, does not spring from malevolence, but from 
a want of system and principle. Indiscriminate snarl- 
ing is too easy an accomplishment to deserve much 
praise, or give much amusement; and but for the 
essence of talent that pervades and shines through 
these blemishes, the book would scarcely merit ap- 
probation, however qualified. Yet upon a fair re- 
view, we acquit the writer of any subdolous or ill- 
meaning motive, even in his most wicked ebullitions, 
and cordially recommend his bundle of maxims to 
any one who can wink at an occasional wantonness 
of feeling, that seems introduced only as affording 
scope to much playfulness, spirit, truth, and inge- 
nuity of observation. 





THE PUFFIAD. 





The Puffiad. A Satire. Post 8vo. pp.128. London, 
1828. Maunder. 


Tuts satire is manufactured according to the most 
approved recipe. It opens with the requisite pre- 
amble, ‘‘ Whereas there were no crimes or follies 
committed in former days, and whereas the present 
age abounds in the same;”’ it talks in proper terms 
about ‘ Gallic manners,” and “ John Bull losing 
his ancient spirit ;” there are the usual attempts at 
irony in the preface and the notes, and in the body 
of the work is the necessary quantity of Billingsgate 
and asterisks. Besides this the author appears to 
have a most intimate acquaintance with all the names 
of all the printers and publishers of the age, and 
with much of their private history, so that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a person with more qualificatiens for 
a satirist. When with the assistance of Churchill, 
the Baviad and Meviad, and the English Bards, he 
has fairly lashed himself into a passion, we never 
saw a person more likely to alarm nervous readers. 
His rage against the whole alphabet is quite terrific: 
A. is beastly, B. is palavering, W.is at once disgusting 
and detested, and poor M. is “ a filthy hag.” Qne 
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poet of the present day, it appears, composes “‘ linsey 
woolsey lines which whine like a stuck pig;” a lady 
of seventy (name unknown,) is described as— 
A vagabondic scribe whose vicious page 
Completes the lettered dunghill of the age.” 
And a gentleman whom the author very properly 
disclaims. all intention of “ patting with persuasive 
rhyme,” is— 
‘* A fishy vagabond, whose demon mind 
Is black enough to damn all human kind.” 
Unfortunately all this vigorous writing is directed 
against persons whose celebrity was a secret to the 
majority of readers, till they were benevolently drawn 
into notice by the present work. We think we can 
promise this very fierce author, that the Puffiad will 
live as long as most of the books satirized in it—of 
course he does not care to survive them. 





REVIEW OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
NO. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 
ON THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND 
GERMANY. 
Ir must surely be unnecessary to premise that the 
following very brief and most imperfect essay on the 
literary condition of the three great countries, from 
which especially, (though perhaps not exclusively,) 
our notices of European literature will be taken, is 
merely offered to our readers as in some degree in- 
dicating the spirit and the plan of our intended se- 
ries, and not by any means, (which, indeed, would 
be absurd to dream of,) as worthily embracing so im- 
mense a subject. 
Nothing is more visible than the change for the 
better which has been worked in the literary culture 
of France since the era of the Revolution. Formerly, 
men of letters were entirely dependant on the capri 
cious condescensions of the higher classes, the liberty 
of the press existed only by connivance, and the ar- 
bitrary censorship of government now prevented the 
appearance of important truths,—now excited the 
public curiosity for productions prejudicial both to 
taste and morals. But, happily, the more than regal 
privilege of judging and rewarding works of genius 
has ceased to be monopolized by boudoirs and cote- 
ries, and the benefit of the change is clearly manifest 
in the higher tone and objects which distinguish the 
literary productions of the present day. The growth 
of an improved taste in poetry and the drama is 
strongly evidenced by the increasing popularity in 
lrance of the great models of England and of Ger- 
many; while a more than corresponding progression 
in the higher departments of philosophy and history 
is proved by the appearance of works not easily sur- 
vassed, if equalled, in any other country of Europe. 

‘he struggle betwixt old and new principles of criti- 
cism is seen in the dispute betwixt the schools ab- 
surdly enough designated classic and romantic, of 
which the doctrines will more properly come under 
our discussion in our notices of French periodical 
literature. 

Notwithstanding these unquestionable tokens of 
advancement, which we hail with unalloyed satis- 
faction, it would be too much to say that French li- 
terature has freed itself entirely from the character- 
istic blemishes which marked it in the eighteenth 
century. For although there is a seriousness of pur- 
pose in even its hyhter products of the present day 
which often might be vainly looked for in treatises on 
serious subjects fifty years’ old, vet poetry and philo- 
sophy alike are still infected with a spirit equally hos- 
tile to improvement in both,—a tendency, in the 
words of Mr. Coleridge, to ‘* individualize, embody, 
insulate,”—a tendency, in other words, to set up 
verbal idols, to personify abstractions; in poetry, to 
apostrophize such names as “virtue,” ‘ freedom,” 
“industry,” &c. without ever attaching their import 
to modes of actual life or human feeling; in philo- 
sopliy, to make use of terms improperly generalized, 
as a key to the nature of the things from which they 
have been rashly abstracted ; in politics, to employ 
the party watchword of the day, as dispensing with 
Jesort to general principles. 





The literature of Italy, which is boasted by her na- 





tives to have ‘flourished with unequal. but uninter- 
rupted brilliancy from the thirteenth century to the 
present day,” has engaged many pens in illustration 
of the many different epochs under which the ~ 
of time, the frequent storms of civil discord and of 
foreign invasion, have divided the productions of her 
mental culture, and of which the last, that, namely, 
of the French Revolution, is the only one to which 
we shall direct our attention, although, unfortunately, 
hardly presenting any points of view upon which the 
eye can dwell with pleasure. Other lands have 
owed increased eventual strength and energy to the 
commotions of that terrible crisis; but Italy, when 
the waters were troubled, had no angelic hand to 
plunge her in the healthful stream. Vital energy, 
even vital organization, were not found in the * dis- 
jecta membra” of her divided and effete body politic. 
The people crawled in penury, reckless, ignorant, 
and degraded ; the princes and the nobles of her 
petty courts and provinces bowed successively to 
each successive shape of foreign domination,—the 
Cisalpine republic, the empire of Italy, and last and 
worst, the leaden rule of Austria. The men of let- 
ters, everywhere a helpless and unhappy tribe, un- 
less supported by enlightened public patronage, with 
Alfieri, took refuge in seclusion or satire ; with Monti 
brought their incense to the shifting shrines of power ; 
or, with Foscolo, were fain to seek, beneath colder 
skies, a freer atmosphere of thought and opinion. 

The characteristic of modern Italian poetry is a scru- 
pulous purity of diction and conformity to older mo- 
dels which is demanded by the taste of the arbiters 
of literature, and obtained at the expense of much of 
what is valuable in the matter of poetic composition. 
In reading the autobiography of Alfieri, (the most ir- 
regular and original genius whom Italy has produced 
in modern days,) one is struck with his apparently 
excessive regret at having applied himself too late 
to native masters of poetry. Had he merely ex- 
pressed an ordinary quantum of remorse at having 
learned Corneille by heart, instead of Dante, or phi- 
losophized with Montesquieu instead of Machiavelli, 
a foreigner might easily understand him; but his 
measureless remorse at having deigned so long to 
read and speak French, which he will hardly acknow- 
ledge as a language,—at having missed an irretriev- 
able hour of initiation in the pure Tuscan—is ex- 
pressed with an intenseness which our ultramontane 
faculties have in no degree fitted us to comprehend, 
but which may partly be accounted for by the strict- 
ness of taste affected in a country where the exercise 
of every more important faculty, is a prohibited and 
punished offence—where the lettered few decide the 
rank of every work, a decision received in silence by 
the unlettered many—where, finally, no work, how- 
ever applauded, is likely to pay the charges of its 
first edition. Italian periodical literature, such as 
it is, we believe 1s confined exclusively to Milan and 
Florence. From the former of these capitals, in fact, 
proceeds almost every work of importance which is 
published in Italy. 

A superficial view of the condition of Germany 
might lead us to imagine that its ill-united districts 
would exhibit a state of things in the republic of let- 
ters somewhat similar to that which we have traced 
in Italy. The want of a metropolis in both countries 
to be a centre of fashionable dictation and criticism ; 
the want of sufficient protection to literary proper- 
ty ;—above all, the baneful influence of Austria, 
would seem to indicate a probable resemblance in 
their literary condition and prospects. But a coun- 
try in which absolute ignorance is rare,—in which 
those who read are probably more numerous than 
in any other part of Europe,—in which those who 
think, perhaps, at least equal in number the rest of 
their class in all Europe put together,—could not but 
be the parent ofa literature which fertilizes the world 
with its overtlow, and of which the mere material 
products exhibited in the catalogue of the last fair at 
Leipsic, may well astonish nations more fortunate, 
with whom literary piracy is punished, and literary 
censorship unknown. We are here compelled to 
break off abruptly. We shall return to this subject 
in our next, 
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THE THREE REVIEWS. 


Tue Reviews are the chief among the many power- 
ful engines which have been at work in our age for 
the popularizing of literature. And they have in- 
deed helped in the work with great effect; not as 
the dupes of literary quackery would say, by making 
all men familiar with the principles of human 
thought, and showing mankind the strong pillars on 
which the universe is built, but by leading them to 
believe that there are in truth, no such principles, 
and that the most massy and lofty fabric may be 
reared on the slenderest foundations. There is an 
old quarrel among speculative men, whether it is 
good that science should be made a common inheri- 
tance to all, that the veil of the sanctuary should be 
rent in twain, and that instead of men worshipping 
the one lord and deity, Truth, in one temple, there 
should be a household shrine and image upon every 
hearth. One class of reasoners say that there ought 
to be a learned caste, speaking a learned language, 
the depositaries of knowledge, and guardians of the 
oracles ; from whom the majority of men are to re- 
ceive decisions, and know nothing of the reasons 
which justify them. The other class maintain that 
learning and philosophy are the birthright of every 
individual, that there ought to be neither distinction 
of honour, nor difference of heritage among the bre- 
thren ; that wisdom should utter her dictates in no 
peculiar language, nor commit them to the lips of 
selected interpreters. But, after all, this dispute is 
futile. He who would so instruct the crowd as to 
give them principles, not opinions; laws, not de- 
cisions; the grounds from which they may reason 
out all truth, instead of the results of the teacher's 
reasonings on particular points,—such a man, be- 
yond the questioning of the boldest, would do a 
mighty service to the world. But this never has 
been done extensively in any community: and the 
mere chatter and coxcombry of literature, which is 
almost all that the most pepular of our modern 
periodicals have diffused, is ne very gainful-exchange 
for complete ignorance; inast such as he who neither 
understands nor talks about a subject, is by no means 
so pitiable and contemptible as he who utters bushels 
of dogmatism without a grain of knowledge. If 
you elevate the crowd to the pitch of philosophy, 
you do every thing; but if you bring down philoso 
phy to the standard of the crowd, you do ten times 
worse than nothing; for then if the devil of igno- 
rance goes out for a moment, it is only to return 
with the viler devils than himself,—arrogance, in- 
tolerance, levity, scepticism ; and the last state of 
that people is worse than tle first. Now this is in 
a great degree what has bee. done by the fashion- 
able reviews; they are comp etely party books, and 
therefore hostile to principles. If the Edinburgh 
or Quarterly reviewers had stated a critical code 
at the beginning of their respective works, and had 
said, by this we will judge, by: this we are willing to 
be judged, it might afterwar s have interfered dis- 
agreeably with the purposes of their factions. It 
would be difficult to lay down any general laws 
under which the poetry of Shelley could be con- 
demned, and that of the Rev. Mr. Croly praised ; 
and equally difficult to arrange the canons of criti- 
cism, whereby Wordsworth would appear to be a 
driveller, and Dr. Thomas Browne* a poet. 

Alas! are reason and imagination, truth and the 
heart of man, exploded into things of such small es- 
teem that they can be made subservient to the 
wretched plans of sects and factions? Have the 
arms of the demi-god been hung, up to rugt in a for- 
gotten temple, where the owl may roost in the hel- 
met, and the spider weave its we:b around the sword ? 
Is it possible that men can exult in what they call 
the spread of knowledge, and t’ie cultivation of intel- 
lect, when nothing is really Ciffused but that base 
and unsubstantial frivolity which makes men regard 
letters as totally apart from moral truth, as things to 
be prated of in all companies, and scribbled about at 


* A name worthy of high respect, but in another 1é- 
gion than the ‘** Paradise uf Coquettes.”” 
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so much the sheet, in whatever way will most tend 
to the exhibition of Saltimbanco’s agility, and to the 
confusion of every earnest and reverential feeling. 
Literature is as utterly petty and despicable as the 
trade of a mountebank, or as mischievous as that of 
a forger or a swindler, if it be any thing but the or- 
gan of eternal truth: if it be degraded into a puppet, 
moved by the strings of party interest, or made the 
toy of indolence and indifference, or used, like the 
statues of the gods by the pagan priesthood, as an 
instrument for the utterance of deceitful oracles, 
Have not those things been done by the modern 
English reviews? We will consider. 

The Edinburgh Review is the oldest and the most 
widely celebrated of the works to which we refer, 
It set out with no profession of very settled opinions 
in politics, morals, literature, or religion. It reasoned 
from no fixed principles on any subject; but on all 
it seemed inclined to support the most shallow and 
empirical doctrines. Its great standard of merit 
was, of all, the most delusive,—fashion. Not that 
solemn and abiding judgment, the collected appro- 
bation of many different ages, among which all that 
is merely formal and accidental so varies as to de- 
monstrate that their united approval must be found- 
ed, not upon any thing formal and accidental in the 
work, but upon that which alone is intelligible and 
delightful to al! generations and countries alike,—the 
substantial truth embodied in the outward shape. 
This never can supply a rule of criticism for the pre- 
sent age; and the only kind of popular approbation 
which we can make a test of contemporary merit, is 
the vague, unreflecting clamour of the hour; in al- 
most all cases, most permanent when loudest. This 
was the great gauge and mete-wand of the Edinburgh 
reviewers ; and to obtain this prize for themselves, 
they willingly sacrificed consistency, candour, reason, 
and truth, seeming to consider them as bulky no- 
things, that it would be well to throw overboard, so 
they might preserve that precious freight,—the ap- 
plause of foolish readers. and the fear of foolish 
writers. They wrote for effect, and for it only ; and 
even made open confession that, ‘in their belief, truth 
is for itself, and independently of the consequences 
to which it may lead, of no more value than false- 
hood. We have nothing to do with their politics ; 
we speak of them in their character of philosophers 
and critics, and as nothing else: and looking at them 
in this point of view, we assert that it is impossible 
to read through their book,—we speak boldly, for 
we have made the experiment,—without being struck 
by the vagueness, the flippaney, the inconsistency, 
the utter want of general rules exhibited in the mass 
of their writings. No theory of the human mind, 
no critical system, no confession of faith on any sub- 
ject ! but the whole field of reviewing left undivided 
by any of the limits and distinctions of philosophy, 
and bare of any great landmarks of thought; so that 
they seem studiously to have secured themselves 
against being ever debarred from taking the most 
popular and striking tone on every question; no 
matter how wrong they might, in fact, know them- 
selves tobe. The drama ofthe days of Elizabeth had 
fallen, with the exception of Shakspeare, into com- 
parative neglect. At the same time the tide was 
turning, there was no strong prejudice against these 
great poets, and the Edinburgh Review put ona fine 
patronizing air, and sang the praises of the old Eng- 
lish plays. Wordsworth published some very sin- 
gular poems, which excited much attention, and, 
among many persons, much admiration; at the 
same time, no habit of respect for him had grown 
up, for he was avery recent author; there were 
many things in his writings different in manner 
from the works of the poets of established reputation, 
(as what great poet has not had a manner of his own, ) 
and there was a great deal in the general tone of 
thought and feeling which by no possibility could be 
understood among the multitude, as the multitude 
then and now is, just as there is much in Plato, in 
Milton, and in the Bible, above the present compre- 
hension of the crowd. Here were precisely the ma- 
terials necessary for the Edinburgh reviewers. The 
works had excited enor interest toturn atten- 
tion towards the comments onthem. There would 
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be a superb show of superiority in treating that with 
contempt which many men of talent admired ; and 
it was perfectly certain that thousands of readers 
would sympathize with men of real cleverness and 
soi-disant genius in the sport of pulling to pieces a 
reputation, and above all of bringing to the test of 
flippant satire and vulgar worldliness the pure me 

ditative and single-hearted philosophy of such books 
as the Lyrical Ballads. Accordingly, intoxicated 
with the applauses of all the sans-culottes of litera- 
ture, and armed with the poisoned creese of ridicule, 
they began to run cheir muck against the author of 
the Excursion, in about as respectable a spirit as 
that in which Waller announced his contempt for 
Milton, and Buckingham ridiculed Dryden. Such 
has been the conduct of the Edinburgh Review with 
regard to subjects which involve all that is most im- 
portant to men, all the deepest foundations of intellec- 
tual and moral truth. The great mass of their lucu- 
brations, however, have only done evil by tacitly ex- 
cluding all examination of the vast questions without 
the decision of which criticism can never be any thing 
more than sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal ; 
and by substituting for critical philosophy mere opi- 
nions, jests, and virulence. 

The Quarterly Review is compelled to stand upon 
religious grounds, because the defence of the church 
establishment is part of its function, and because, 
according to the common view of the matter, the 
church establishment is only to be defended as a re- 
ligious institution: its necessary reference to religion 
has sometimes forced it into the promulgation of a 
few of those philosophical truths, which are akin in 
value and universality to the truths of religion itself; 
but in general the curse of party has been upon it— 
and it has lost all freedom and charity in the foul 
and gloomy mazes of faction. Why did these writers 
praise the Tale of Paraguay, the feeble and unworthy 
production of a man of great talent, but because Mr, 
Southey is a Tory, and a co-operator with themselves ? 
Wherefore did they deny to Shelley the possession 
of the least ability, except for that he had declared 
himself an enemy to what he believed the inherent 
corruptions of church establishments! Were they ig- 
norant that the atheism with which they charged him 
had never been put forward, by him, in a way that en- 
titled them to take notice of it! or did they think, that 
because he had fallen into mournful errors on some 
points, they were justified in pronouncing him utterly 
senseless and malignant? We do not, indeed, ac- 
cuse them of knowing the degree of anguish and 
doubt and delusion into which man may be thrown, 
by the many workings of an over-excited and over- 
sensitive mind ; we do not suppose that they under- 
stood this sufficiently to feel compassion for it; but 
we are entitled to demand from professed critics, that 
they shall not mingle doctrinal controversies with 
those which relate solely to art; that they shall not 
try to make their readers believe a writer is an athe- 
ist, in the common sense of the word, when he has 
never employed the term, except to express a totally 
diflerent meaning. Jf they know nothing of the na- 
ture of poetry, or of the human mind, it is their mis- 
fortune, and we do not reproach them for it; but 


wherefore, then, proclaim themselves critics? and if 


critics, do they imagine that it is necessary, for the 
performance of their office, that they should cease to 
be honest men? Qn one, and that a slenderly-sup- 
ported accusation, these gentlemen proceeded to de- 
duce, that the whole mind of a great poet was guilt 
and folly. If we are to judge them from their beha- 
viour in a single respect, and to infer from it a the- 
ory of their whole character, shall we be justified in 
attributing to them one grain of Christian feeling— 
one respectable or amiable quality! If any one were 
to consider the rest of their career with the impartial 
eyes of philosophy, he would find it in almost uni- 
form harmony with that portion to which we have 
alluded. As a mere display of intellect, their poli- 
tics—the strongest point of the Edinburgh Review— 
are merely contemptible; and the accursed spirit of 
pettifogging party, which has marked and perverted 
their writings on questions of modern statesmanship, 
has even overleaped the boundaries of this time and 
country—necessarily in a great degree the domain 
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of frenzy, absurdity, and selfishness—to subdue to 
its own power the serene and holy domain of histo- 
ry. The buildings of Athens have been mutilated by 
* Turk, Venetian, and Scotchman ;’’ and the statues 
of heroes and philosophers have been sawed into door- 
posts, or burnt to lime. But it remained for the Quar- 
terly Reviewers to break the records of her moral 
greatness, and deface the monuments of her mind— 
to maintain that the fellow-citizens and patrons of 
Phidias and A’schylus were a despicable and brutal 
herd; and that the vices and evils, the evidences of 
an imperfect because an early stage of the develop- 
ment of human nature, are al! in fact to be attributed 
to the unfortunate accident of democratic institutions. 
It is in a kindred mood, though with somewhat less 
of extravagant perverseness, that this knot of writers 
have viewed the history of England; and it is in- 
tensely painful for any one who values, as it ought 
to be valued, the intellectual and moral majesty of 
the great Englishmen of the seventeenth century, 
though without estimating one way or other the cha- 
racter of their political system, to read the tone in 
which Hampden, Vane, and Milton, are spoken of 
ip the pages of the Quarterly Review. 

The Westminster Review is a book of a much 
more peculiar stamp than either of the others. They 
are in spirit mere ordinary party pamphlets, with a 
great deal of cleverness and knowledge in some pa- 
pers, and as much ignorance, stupidity, and pre- 
sumption in others. They reason on any grounds, 
or no grounds at all, just as it suits their immediate 
purpose; and are perpetually shifting their princi- 
ples in whatever way may be necessary for the sup- 
port of the opinions required from them by their re- 
spective masters, the Whig and Tory mobs. __Litera- 
ture and truth are there perpetually at the mercy of 
passion, interest, or carelessness. But in the West- 
minster Review there is not nearly so much of these 
things as in its elder brethren. It judges of all by 
a set of fixed rules, and applies to every subject a 
little pocket critical machine, like the instrument for 
drawing, used by lazy would-be artists, which will 
enable the merest clown to make a tolerably correct 
outline, but which was never used by any man capa- 
ble of becoming a great painter. But our readers 
will say you asserted, in the beginning of this essay, 
that all the reviews are hostile to principles. How 
do you show this to be true, as regards the West- 
minster Review? We answer, that, frequent as is 
its mention of principles, its system does not contain 
one, but is built upon the absence of them. A prin- 
ciple is that from which the facts flow, as its conse- 
quences and manifestations, and it must be higher 
than its efluences. A principle is that upon which 
the facts stand, and the foundation must be deeper 
than the superstructure. A principle is at once the 
limit and the bond of the facts, and must be wider and 
stronger than they are, or it could not include them. 
The evidence of principles is their own universality. 
In the notion of the Westminster Reviewers, facts 
are pillars built upon the solid ground of experience, 
and rising to support the principle. In our’s they 
are rather the stalactite formations which depend 
from, and are of the substance of the roof; and if we 
may carry the analogy so far, they serve to convey 
to the dust we tread upon, the living waters which 
flow from a higher source. The reviewers give us 
general phenomena instead of universal truths, and 
maintain that from these we must reason out the fu- 
ture. But is it not plain that something stronger 
and more piercing than the facts is required to 
interpret them,and that the only instrument for 
for discovering what portion of a fact contains the 
law, and what is rarely accidental must be those uni- 
versals which we will not say arc reviled or ridicul d 
by these teachers, but which at all events are treated 
by them with silent contempt? On particular hite- 
rary questions, the Westminster Review has seldom 
touched. We will neither battle against nor for 
their political opinions; but we will venture to 
say, that their empiricism has commonly led them, 
even on these questions, into an error, the very 
opposite of that to which men of genius are liable, 
by making them reason from false premises, oftener 
than to wrong conclusions. 
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There is even now the humming in our ears, of 
that murmur which will arise from, we fear, too 
many of our readers, at not being able to find out to 
which of the reviews we incline, to what critical 
party we belong. To an Englishman nothing is so 
extraordinary as finding any one who does not swell 
the cry of a faction ; yet we confess we are for none 
of the trimestrial doctors. We disapprove of them, 
not for belonging to this party or to that ; but be- 
cause they are partizans ; because they carry politi- 
cal animosities into the sacred domain of literature, 
which, like the territory of Elis, onght to be free 
from the very appearance of arms: because they 
have all shown themselves disinclined to lay down 
a fixed theory of the human mind, and to re- 
cognise definite laws of art, whereby they might 
equally judge and be judged; because they have 
approached the sanctuary of human thought, of 
pure reason, and of ideal creation—in short, of 
beauty and of truth, with careless and irreverent 
steps: because they have done all that has lain 
in their power, and their power has unhappily 
been immense, to make men delight in sophisms, 
and laugh at falsehood ; to turn them aside from the 
task of intellectual purification and self-reform ; and 
to fill thein with indifference for the principles which 
are all that connects us with God, or divides us from 
the brutes. 


POOLE PO PE POOL EELOOE LOO COLE 


TRAVELLING TRIFLES.—No. [. 
VALETS DE PLACE. 
In England there is not that thing known which in 
France goes by the name ofa valet de place. This 
animal, under other but equivalent titles, pervades 
the Continent. "Tis a strange creature, yet there is 
something truly generic about him, which brings his 
whole form and fashion to our minds when we hear 
his simple designation pronounced, even though 
in Our ume we may have been conversant with fifty 
of lis species. I remark that they are of two princi- 
pal kinds: one, the sneaking, snivelling, quick, but 
reduced-looking minister; the other, of unbounded 
Stomach, pompous, ignorant, full of personal anec- 
dotes, and a decayed pair of good gloves: which is the 
better, or rather the worse, | am not prepared to say. 
There is some usefulness about the first, and some 
honesty about the second. The varlet is Jack of all 
trades: one who is absolute for the reigning govern- 
ment, though he has acted pimp and poltroon in va- 
rious capacities to every dominant power in succes- 
sion. tle takes off his hat to every police officer, 
recommends a hugeous gratuity to every beadle, 
custode, and door-keeper; speaks in a rapid under 
tone, and is very complaisant in religious matters, 
especially if his padrone savours at all of England. 
The other is generally a dolt, who, having com- 
menced life in a respectable way, finds himself at 
last incompetent, and adopts the genteel science ofa 
Cicerone. Old butlers and sergeants in the army, 
or parochial schoolmasters,—any, in short, who have 
found their wits fail them and their honesty without 
a price, recommend themselves to the landlord of 
a likely inn, and at the end of a formidable list of 
similar outhouse appendages, take their turn of pa- 
tropave and imposition. The best instance I re- 
member of the first class, was Luigi at Venice: he 
was as plausible and ready-witted a rogue as you 
would choose to have dealing with; a series of re- 
verses and hair-breadth ’scapes of starvation had 
given him a disconsolate look and a mean style of 
address ; but his dexterity in propping his fallen 
fortunes also gave him self-confidence, and a civiler 
rogue did not exist. He was always for extracting 
money; not only because the persons on whom it 
was bestowed might have a tenderness in conse- 
quence towards the agent of their good luck, but ab- 
stractedly as well for the simple gratification of wit- 
nessing the currency of cash. And as this passion 
runs through the whole species, I would caution my 
fellow countrymen against the vampires, by thus ex- 
hibiting the characteristics which distinguish them. 
The other class of the Domestici di Piazza have not 
this frailty in so remarkable a degree; but of Luigi, 





and such as are after his kind, oh! beware, ye too 
credulous Signori Forestier! 

The morning after my arrival at Venice, I was 
commended to his safe keepiag, as being senior on 
the list of disengaged valets: he came in with a 
thousand Lows and salutations; addressed me first 
in English, then in French, and lastly in his own 
proper tongue ; and, drawing from his coat pockets 
sundry volumes, presented them one by one, ‘as the 
most erudite, exact, comprehensive, and yet concise 
descriptions of the city that had issued from the 
press. If he had a leaning to any one in particular, 
it was to the production of the Secretary (Juadri, 
being complete in two volumes; but as every one 
had its merits, perhaps it might be as well to try the 
best work of each author on the subject. Then as 
to the gondola: some were pulled by one, some by 
more men; now the motion was very irregular and 
broken, when the oar was plied on one side only, 
and he, for his own part, could not recommend it ; 
and after allwhat were two or three svanziche a day, 
more or less, to so honourable and affluent a gentle- 
man as his esteemed employer!” Such was his 
course upon his first entrce. As I knew him better, 
the less showy but more amusing qualities of dupli- 
city, cunning, and a spirit of easy accommodation to 
every circumstance, person, and condition, gave a 
strong character to his impudence, that never failed 
to entertain me. As a first and necessary measure, 
he conducted me to the ducal palace.  Ilis talents 
in his vocation were unquestionable. Ile knew 
every minute point with a recollection so surpris- 
ingly accurate as to render the Otto Gioru in Vene- 
zia of his friend QQuadri an unnecessary Companion. 
As we were looking at Tintoret’s great picture of the 
Glory of Paradise in the Hall of Council, another 
party came up to us, escorted by a particularly lean 
man, who forthwith began his exposition, ‘* This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the largest painting in the 
world. It is by Tintoretto, and contains so many 
figures that no man hitherto has been able to count 
them. Its height is thirty feet, its breadth seventy- 
four. To the leftas we stand you may see the blessed 
spirits ascending to glory. On the right are the mi- 
serable falling to perdition, Among the saints, you 
may distinguish the portrait of the artist, done by 
himself; and close to him, observe that beautiful 
female, who seems as if she could never have been 
a mere mortal. Now, on the opposite side, see if 
you cannot trace a resemblance between that fiendish 
expression of the hag pulled downwards by a demon, 
and that lovely countenance which [ before pointed 


out? Well, they were both intended as likenesses | 


of the painter’s mistress: the one side of his picture 
being executed first, he introduced her in the most 
complimentary way ; but as time advanced, they 
had some breach, from a jealousy or what not, and 
so he retaliated by damning her at once.” 

‘© Now how is all this, Luigi?’ said I, turning 
round and whispering to my companion, * here have 
we the very same story in the very same words as 
you related to me not five minutes ago ;—whence 
did it come originally ?” 

‘From me, sir, I assure you. They all know 
me, and hang on as closely to me when I am show- 
ing the curiosities, as though they were the visitors. 
Dirty dogs! Now look at that fellow, sir, and say 
did you ever see such a mean-looking scamp ! Llow 
can he know anything about the arts’ i have been 
all my life a dilettante, and it is quite lately that I 
took to this sort of thing as a profession. Underthe 
doges | had some good posts, and the French gave 
me privileges that few enjoy ;—to tel: the truth, I 
was employed in erecting the machinery which re- 
moved the horses of Lysippus that now stand on 
St. ifark’s, just before they were transported to 
Paris. Ah! here we are in the Sala dello Ncrutinio, 
and there along the ceiling you may observe por- 
traits of all the doges, but six, from Anafesto to Ma- 
nin. What a glorious sight for a true Venetian! 
Oh! sir, you can hardly guess what I feel when be- 
holding this long array of our illustrious chiefs ;” and 
the pseudo-patriot glanced cunningly at me to ob- 
serve whether I sympathised with this tone of poli- 
tics. Seeing that I still looked English, he proceed- 











| ed, “* Yes, sir, we may count ourselves as nothing 


now, and yet something it is to look upon these tro- 
phies of our triumphs for thirteen centuries. There 
is old Dandolo, the lord of the East, and Grandenigo, 
and Morosini, and the rest. Last of all, see the 
portrait of Manin. He it was who abdicated, and 
not dying as doge, forfeited his right to be included 
in this long train of princes. But the emperor hear- 
ing this, commanded the addition of the picture, and 
declared that his own portrait, and those of his suc- 
cessors should continue the series. May I not live 
to see that shame upon my country.” The knave 
peeped beneath his eyebrow, half distrusting the po- 
licy of this ultra-enthusiasm, but careless of any thing 
at a venture. In a few minutes he was a rank 
royalist, and standing on the Bridge of Sighs, or 
inspecting the Prisons dei Pozzi, he was furious 
against doges, procurators, and the senate, and hoped 
to live and die a good subject of the empire. 

Yet was he the most spirited and light-hearted of 
companions. He told the story of his own eternal 
mishaps with much frankness and spirit. He had 
been a soldier under several flags; a prisoner anda 
criminal; always in want, often in danger. These 
confessions were made by instalments, and not much 
regarding the due colierence of his tale, he did not 
scruple at times to give me episodes of a directly 
different burthen, which, if heard alone, would rather 
have shown him in the character of a man always 
well to do in life, straightforward, honest, and un- 
bending. © [Low do you support your wife and fa- 
mily, Luigi?’ was a question | put to him one even- 
ing as we rowed along the Grand Canal. * Oh! 
very well, very well, indeed, sir; my patrimony, 
you see, is very fair, and she ts a good he!pmate ;— 
but my children wé// multiply; and perhaps I am 
growing too old to persist in this way much longer ; 
and then I don't know how it may be, for, at best cf 
times, sir, the profits of my work are scarcely enough 
for so many of em; and in the dull season or when 
[ an laid up, God knows how they are to be pro- 
vided for. And God knows how all those poor fel- 
lows are provided for at present who are singing 
around us so merrily. Allegra miseria! They starve 
and sing; if they get no dinner, they bellow the 
more lustily, and are well satisfied. Poor fellows ! 
that is their way, and that must be my way soon, for 
[ have nothing but my pay from such gentlemen as 
you, sir, to depend upon. Allegra miseria! Shall I 
vive those boatmen a trifle to sing a stanza of the 
Jerusalemme now?” And thus he prattled, with a 
mixture of feelings and topics, and under so many 
impulses in so short a time, that the very roguery of 
the fellow became interesting, and one would honour 
that which was known not to existin him. Such 
was Luigi—no uncommon specimen of a foreign 
valet de place. 


FINE ARTS: 


DANBY’sS ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
OPENING OF THE SIXTH SEAL. 
Tuts is unquestionably the most interesting compo- 
sition in the rather indifferent display that Somerset 
[Louse has afforded us this year. Mr. Danby, well 
appreciating the impracticability of the subject he 
has chosen, modestly styles his picture an attempt, 
but it is an attempt more honorable than the per- 
formances of most of his cotemporaries, and adds 
another round to the ladder by which he has risen in 
the course of so few years to the very summit of his 
profession in this country. Our two most imagina- 
tive painters have of late almost exclusively devoted 
their talents to the illustration of miraculous sub- 
jects. The Creation, the Deluge, the Seventh Plague 
of Egypt, the Passage of the Ned Sea, the Arresting 
of the Sun and Moon, the Hand-writing on the 
Wall, Christ walking on the Waves, have in tura 
exercised the powers of Danby or of Martin, and 
it is neither a surprise to us nor a disgrace to them, 
that in almost all they have partially or wholly 
failed. None of the works of the latter, here allu- 
ded to, excepting perhaps Belshazzar’s feast, can at 
all stand the test of criticism, and the former seems 
to have been satisfied in lavishing all the resources 
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of his genius on one principal object, the Pillar of 
Fire, or the Figure of Christ, on the Waters, and 
then filled up the remainder of the canvass coarsely 
or carelessly, Still there was in all these works 
some manifestation of vigorous and sublime imagi- 
nation, and our admiration of the artist far exceeded 
what it would have been had we judged only by the 
positive merits of the picture. The opening of the 
Sixth Seal is, perhaps, the boldest attempt of mo- 
dern art,—we might have called it a presumptuous 
one, before we saw the prodigious power with which 
it has been executed. Mr. Danby has, we think, 
avoided one error of his great rival in not encum- 
bering his foreground with too many principal fi- 
gures; the mass of the sufferers, the king, the war- 
rior, and the wealthy, lie grovelling on the earth as 
the sacred text describes, but the artist’s genius has 
supplied three more impressive tigures,—the man 
kneeling on the left with hands clasped over his 
head, which reminds the spectator of a figure in 
Poussin’s Plague at Athens, the woman throwing 
herself with her child from a precipice, and, greater 
than all, the slave who “ greets destruction like a 
bride,” and in the triumph of liberation and revenge 
tosses his chained arms to the sky now the dark 
‘pall of the past world.” This last figure, both in 
conception and execution, is poetry in the highest 
sense of that word. Mr. Danby has again dis- 
played, in this piece, that extraordinary power of 
painting light that made his deluge so remarkable. 
The curse of the thunderbolt that shivers the rocks 
on the right hand is a stream of effulgence almost 
dazzling to the sight, nor is the red scorching glare 
of volcanic eruption that tills the back ground, nor 
the livid leaden twilight, in which the figures of the 
fore ground lie, less appropriate and striking. In 
fact, as far as light and shade are concerned, tiis 
picture may be pronounced a master-piece of art. 
We must not omit to notice the felicitous manner 
in which the painter has illustrated the expressions 
of, “the heavens departed, as a scroll when it is 
rolled together.” or the truth and terror that charac- 
terise the rocks which are on ail sides toppling down 
in tremendous masses. It took us considerable 
time to enter into all the merits of this fine compo- 
sition, and then admiration for some period longer 
made us blind to its defects, which, however, are 
neither few nor unimportant. Thewhole of the cen- 
tre of the picture, where a mighty city is represented 
crumbling into ruins, seems grievously confused and 
indistinct, and both ‘temple and tower’ are insig- 
nificantly small and common place. Had Martin's 
architectural genius inspired the artist when he con- 
ceived this part, this painting would, perhaps, have 
been the greatest work of modern art; as it Is there 
is enough to gratify the most fastidious. There is 
too much of a greenish hue about the falling crags of 
the foreground, a defect we have before observed in 
the compositions of this artist. Hle has placed a 
round red patch upon his canvass to illustrate the 
passage, “the moon became as blood.” Now, al- 
though it be impossible to give much beauty or su- 
blimity to this luminary, when the nature of the sub- 
ject requires that it should diffuse no light upon sur- 
rounding objects, yet we must think that it would 
have possessed more of the appearance suitable to 
the tremendous event, had Mr. Danby placed it 
higher above the horizon, or at least more remote 
from the superior splendour of the torrents of lava. 
We cannot forbear noticing the singular bad taste 
of attempting to illustrate the scriptural hyperbole 
of stars falling on the earth, dnd that only by two 
paltry meteors, such as are seen on ordinary summer 
nights. These have an eflect purely ridiculous 
amid such sublimity of horror and confusion, but 
are happily barely discernible, and had our admira- 
tion of this composition been less sincere, we should 
have left so trifling a defect quite unnoticed. 
OUTLINES FROM THE ANCIENTS. 
Outlines from the Ancients. Etched by F.C. Lewts, 
with Descriptions by G. Cumprertann, Esa. 
Parts I. and II. London, 1828. Prowett. 
THE importance set upon the remains of ancient art, 
by the collector of the drawings from which these 





etchings are taken, seems rather indirectly corrobo- 
rated by reference to a passage in the last discourse 
of Sir J. Reynolds to the Royal Academy. The 
passage quoted as follows. ‘* Were I now to be- 
gin the world again, [ would tread in the steps of 
this great master, (Michael Angelo); to kiss the hem 
of his garment, to catch the highest of his perfec- 
tion, would be glory and distinction enough for an 
ambitious man.”—Again, “ I feel a self gratification 
in knowing myself capable of such sensations as he 
intended to excite; 1 reflect not without vanity that 
these discourses bear testimony to my admiration of 
that truly divine man; and L should desire that the 
last words which I should pronounce to this aca- 
demy, and from this place, might be the name of 
Machael Angelo!” 

Now the point to be ascertained was the depen- 
dance of Buonaroti on those ancient patterns, not 
the admiration of judges for Buonaroti himself.— But 
this point is the very one not considered.—That the 
writers of modern painting looked up to these mo- 
dels with the reverence of pupils, is more than pro- 
bable, both upon the faith of tradition, and from the 
internal evidence of such imitation, in the general 
outline and design of their compositions. But this 
fact leads us only a certain way; and there must 
ever be a reasonable doubt whether the authority 
of the ancients extends to all the half-effaced and 
ignoble bas-reliefs, which accident may discover, in 
some Beotian settlement; and whether the labours 
of artists in that day were more level and uniform 
than are now exhibited in all gradations and va- 
rieties from palaces and pigsties. We cannot help 
thinking that a reliance somewhat too implicit on 
the excellence and beauty of all antique remains, has 
induced the collector to include many most unwor- 
thy specimens in this body of outlines. The villas 
and temples of ancient Rome were decorated with 
many masterpieces, but with some trumpery into the 
bargain, And we almost wonder that the experi- 
ence of the annotator, or even the practised eye of 
Mr. Prowett, (to whom we are indebted for some 
of the most beautiful of our ‘* embellished litera- 
ture,”’) should not have forbidden the introduction of 
such pitiful samples, as those numbered 14, 34, 39, 
amongst the really good studies and well executed 
drawings which ornament the published portion of 
the work. Myr. Lewis is faithful, but at times some- 
what inelegant.—IHLis lines, though not deficient in 
force, want distinctness and cleanliness. The under- 
taking is spirited and meritorious, and we hope it 
may be successfully continued through the remain- 
ing two parts that are announced as forthcoming. 
SONNET 

TO MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. 
SontaG ! sweet echo of that welcome bird, 

That now with new note piercing England’s grove, 

By May’s approach made green, songs of deep love 
Teems forth in trills and gushes, ever heard 
Sweetest by moonlight, when ns bough is stirr’d 

By the sleepy wind:—like power hast thou to fling 

O’er icy breasts a melting sense of spring ; 

And feelings old, that lay i’ the heart interr’d, 

Like winter-stricken flowers, waked by thy voice, 

Leap newly forth to wonder and rejoice 
In the reviving light of thy warm eyes. 

A blessing on thy beauty and thy song, 

Sweet lady, and may Love, the well-earned prize 

Of bliss to thy young hopes deny not long! 





London, May 3rd. A. A, 
LINES 

ON A BOAT AT SEA, SEEN FROM THE NEEDLES LIGHT- 
HOUSE. 


My heart goes with thee, little boat, 
Along that sparkling sea ; 

And O! methinks ‘tis sweet to float 
On those fair waves like thee. 
Thou seem’st to have a pulse of life, 

A gentle tinll of pleasure, 
But naught of tumult, toil, or strife, 
To break thy sportive leisure. 
Thy sunny sail and tilling prow 
Flit gaily o’er the ocean, 
And through the swell their shadow throw 
With fond and graceful motion, 





Yet airy though thou seem'st, and light 
As butterfly in heaven, 

As forest leaf or elfin sprite, 
A toy to young winds given, 

The sea’s white blossom as thou art, 
Or bubble of its foam, 

That boundless world, a human heart, 
In thee hath found a home. 


I see not him thy helm who guides, 
And trims thy tiny sail; 

Thou gladd’st my gaze, and naught besides 
Tells me thy steersman’s tale. 


And yet in thee are bopes and fears, 
The yearnings nature gives, 

Remembrances of joys and tears 
Which come to all that lives. 


And thoughts, perhaps, of holy mood, 
And aspirations high, 
The inward sense of truth and good, 
And human sympathy. 
The image these of him whose voice 
Ordained the world should be; 
Therefore, O! little boat, rejoice, 
God also is with thee. 8. 








THE DRAMA. 





KING'S THEATRE. 

The representation of the Otello, on Thursday 
night, for the second time, was a repetition of that 
triumphant display of musical and dramatic excel- 
lence which has stamped this performance as the in- 
dex of an operatic era. One of the great sources 
of light who has filled with such a lustre this her 
beautiful sphere, is now about to leave us; and a 
short review of her good deeds seems not unseason- 
able. Sontag has taken a principal part in four 
different—essentially different operas. Rosina, in 
the Barbiere, displayed surprising agility, grace, and 
playfulness ;—Donna Anna has none of those cha- 
racterictics to the same extent, but in their place, a 
deeper and more solemn tenderness, appealing ra- 
ther to the heart than to the ear ;—in La Donna del 
Lago, there is a pastoral flowing character corres- 
ponding with the earlier productions of the Maestro, 
and not unlike the spianato movements of Paesis 
ello, or Mozart. Finally, in Desdemona she is in- 
vested with a magic pathos, and her talents are de- 
manded for a complicated exercise of passion and 
sentiment, simple feeling and rapid utterance: and 
all this by the side of the inimitable Pasta. To have 
succeeded in one of these difficult tasks would prove 
no ordinary ability ; to have triumphed in all, must 
silence for ever the bickering of puny higglers, who 
cannot contest an inference drawn from so apparent 
a fact. But if, from the skill with which these va- 
rious parts were sustained, her fame is indisputably 
regulated, what, upon the application of the same 
test, shall we say of her sister light, who has traversed 
the whole extent of the firmament, and shone with 
undiminished beauty wheresoever she took her 
stand? How can we recognise in the fiery and im- 
patient Otello, the injured and despairing lady whom 
he wronged, or the Queen Semiramis, or Tancred, 
or the loving Romeo, or the frantic Nina’? Each 
of these is essentially different from the other, re- 
quiring different capacities of feeling and exhibition, 
and if summed together, comprising requisites that 
seem to exhaust the whole aggregate resources of 
music; yet she has possessed them all. She has 
terrified, startled, wooed, enamoured, enchanted us, 
as she willed; or rather, as her character dictated ; 
for within this boundary does she limit the exercise 
of her strength. 

But without continuing a strain of, happily, well- 
hackneyed praise, we will confine ourselves to this 
single opera. Perhaps without much question it 
may be considered the chef-d’ceuvre amongst all the 
works composed in what is called Rossini’s second 
manner, in which he has united much of the intri- 
cacy and orchestral strength of the Germans, to the 
simple melodies and vocal beauty of the Italian 
school. The subject arranged for him by the Mar- 
chese di Berio, an eminent Neapolitan, is one which 
would call forth both his characteristic powers and 














rayer, and perhaps in the duet of Desdemona and 
ce attendant. ) 
works, some plagiarisms ; but these peccadilloes 
are quite sanctified by the cause in which they are 
committed. 

The general effect of the opera is grand, fiery, 
and picturesque ; and nobly do the performers con- 
tribute to it. Perhaps the music was never so well 
allotted since its first appearance, in the year 1816, 
at Naples, when the principal parts were sustained 
by Colbran Rossini, Nozzari, Davide, and Benedet- 
ti, the bass. Colbran’s voice was at that time very 
unequal ; and the two tenors, though superior to their 
fellows on our own stage, could not have been as ef- 
fective as Curioni and Sontag together. With these 
advantages—and the immense superiority of acting 
strength should not be forgotten—it is no idle boast, 
that London has produced a spectacle to be envied, 
but not easily imitated by the other European thea- 
tres. The apposition and contrast of the two styles, 
which are so well illustrated by Pasta and Sontag, 
are in reality the secret sources of this musical tri- 
umph. Pasta is without question the finest drama- 
tic, and Sontag probably the first concert singer in 
the world. The one has an imagination and poetic 
power of colouring, that can represent all gradations 
of emotion, however obscurely sketched by the mu- 
sic; beyond this, she possesses a voice not of one 
uniform metallo, and a thorough command of that 
machinery, and those accomplishments, which, by 
bringing into play these varieties of intonation, ac- 
cording to the occasion, infuse a new character, not 
only into the song, but also into the singing. This 
is the secret, as well of the vraisemblance with which 
she depicts the vicissitudes of feeling, as of the con- 
tinued freshness which charms us from hour to hour, 
in every representation, character and position —On 
the other hand, Mlle. Sontag, adding to a finished 
education the natural faculties of a perfect ear and 
wonderful flexibility and sweetness of tone, has suc- 
ceeded beyond all others in that description of can- 
tata which Rossini first introduced, to keep pace with 


the spontaneous fioriture of singers in that day, of 


whom Signor Velluti was probably the dur et auctor. 
The music in the part of Desdemona gives little scope 
for the exhibition of this specific talent. But Mlle. 
Sontag has brought in her corps de reserve, her auxi- 
ilary powers, that have lain in ambush even to her 
friends; and imparted an interest to the performance, 
both musical and dramatic, that was but little ex- 
pected. Pasta’s predecessor, as Otello, had a just 
idea, in a limited way, of the part he had to play: 
but Curioni’s acting, though spirited, characteristic, 
and natural, was natural only inasmuch as it was Ita- 
lian. The attitudes and gestures would have been 
extravagant in any other country; and therefore, 
though they displayed talent, they evinced no genius. 
But Pasta presents a picture unmarked by manner 
ism or locality: all may understand, and sympathize 
with passions so universal, when spoken in a lan- 
guage to which no one is a stranger. It is only dif- 
ficult to analyze the sources of this vast and beautiful 
effect, and to decide whether she takes a higher stand 
as a poet or as a musician. 

Upon the repetition of this opera on Thursday 
last, the house, as might be expected, was filled even 
to excess; and the expectations of this breathless as- 
sembly were not disappointed. If possible, the ener- 
gy of the principal actors was increased, and the ge- 
neral success more complete than on the former night. 
But in summing up the component excellencies, it 
seems a hopeless endeavour to represent, by an ade- 
quate portrait, to those of our readers who were not 





spectators, the various features of this noble perform. | 


ance. Those who were present will need no such 
memento. With much reluctance, however, to dis- 
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sipate the undefined halo that surrounds our recol- 


lections, by a detail of the numerous beauties of this 
representation, it yet seems unfair to withhold a bare 
enumeration of such of them as stand most conspicu- 
ously in the foreground. It is needless to advert to 
the splendid passion and vigour of Madame Pasta— 
the animation of her look, the thunder of her voice, 
the lightning of her eye; these were imitable graces: 
but the minuter shades which filled up the general 
outline, were her’s, and her’s alone: we felt that they 
were produced by the wand of the mighty, and in 
them the fascination lay. The whole of the charac- 
ter was a stupendous effort, uniting the nice detail 
and by-play of Miss Kelly with the powerful explo- 
sions of Kean. Sontag’s acting was also full of na- 
ture: at first there was a show of embarrassment, 
but gradually she felt her strength, and nothing was 
wanting in the latter portion of the play, to complete 
the perfect attraction of her Desdemona: her preci 
sion and delicacy rendered her singing throughou™ 
delicious; and the blameable embellishments intro 
duced into the air, ** Assisa a pie d'un salice,”’ were 
adjusted with great discrimination, even if they were 
too bounteously squandered upon it. Pasta exhibit- 
ed, from time to time, points of expression and exe- 
cution extraordinary even for her. We satisfy our- 
selves by referring to the utterance of the line, ‘* Per 
voi d’un nuovo affetto,” in the first scene; to the 
** Paventa il mio furor,” and the whole of her share 
in the finale of the first act; to the following inimi- 
table scene, where Iago works upon his jealousy, 
and more particularly after delivering the fatal letter ; 
with that impassioned burst, ‘* Si, dopo lei morro !”’ 
but, above all—and here al! description fails us—we 
would refer to the entire conduct of the last act, in 
which the finest powers of each are employed in 
bringing about the catastrophe. We must frankly 
and without bias acknowledge, that by no dramatic 
art or excellence have we ever been so excited and 
overcome, as by the conclusion of this opera. Pasta 
in herself shone with the glories of a poet, a musi- 
cian, and a painter,—for her attitudes and positions 
would not have disgraced Buonaroti himself,—and 
Sontag was clad with all the interest that we wish to 
attribute to heroines of romance. Jlor many a day 
will our dreams be haunted with mutilated memories 
of this beautiful performance. 


THE THEATRES ROYAL. 
TUESDAY. 

A new opera at Covent Garden, and a new comedy 
at Drury Lane, were brought out this night; the 
former, The Carron Side, was the more successful. 
With some slight alterations in conducting the plot, 
The Carron Side is a translation of the French opera, 
called Marie, which was represented with so much 
applause at the Feydeau theatre. Though we can- 
1 ot say the music contains all the grace and vivacity 
that distinguish M. Herolt’s production, yet on the 
whole it is highly creditable to the taste and talents 
of M. Liberati. We consider it no small praise to 
have been among the first who ever applied masterly 
accompaniments to English words, and it was in 
some degree consolatory to learn from the success of 
Tuesday night’s performance, that it is not always 
necessary to please an English audience by repeating 
to them such mawkish trash as Hurrah for the Bon- 
nets so Blue, Cherry Ripe, &c. 

The overture was a sensible composition, and not 
a mere pot pourri of Scotch airs, as is usual on like 
occasions. As to Mr. Poole’s Ups and Downs, if it 
be Mr. Poole’s, too little cannot well be said of it 
The writer has done all he could for Liston, and 
Liston does all he can for his part, but the plot and 
the remaining characters are quite uninteresting. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Two choice favourites with the public, Harley and 
Madame Vestris, had benefits on this evening. That 
admirable actress so well sustained the part of Mrs. 
Oakley, in The Jealous Wife, that we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing it her most successful effort in 
the higher walks of comedy. She looked the part 
so completely, aud looked withal so pretty, that the 


audience could easily understand and excuse Mr, ' 








Qakley’s uxorious weakness. Her conception of 
the character struck us as particularly just. She 
throughout kept completely aloof from the ridicu- 
lous, and dignified her passionate though idle jea- 
lousy into something almost grand. Her attitude 
and glance, where she springs up after the affected 
hysterics in the last scene to reproach her now indif- 
ferent husband, were positively sublime, and “ac- 
knowledged (though the audience were at that mo- 
ment in a roar of laughter at the ridiculous hurley 
burley among the other characters,) by a simulta- 
neous thunder of applause from the whole house. It 
does the heart good to see this. At times when we 
see an English audience convulsed by the vile jokes 
of The Haunted Ian, or sighing over the sentimen- 
talities of The Poor Gentleman ; when we see them 
the willing victims of double entendres and national 
clap traps, we begin to think that Taste, like Astrea, 
has retired from the earth, but we are mistaken. <A 
grand and natural expresssion of a great passion will 
still reach the hearts of ** the million” for a moment; 
but a great actor only, and that rarely can find the 
way thither through all the incumbrances of a per- 
verted taste. We speak not of the fondness for 
common place music and gaudy scenery, for that is 
more owing to the size of the houses than to the in- 
sensibility of the people who fill them. Too much 
praise cannot be given to Young’s performance of 
Mr. Oakley. This delightful actor does certainly 
more than any one, in those parts to which his con- 
ception is equal, make us forget the yreen curtain 
and the row of lamps. We never more nearly suc- 
ceeded in losing the remembrance of locality, than 
in the dialogues between him and Madame Vestris 
on this night. Ifany fault can be found with his 
performance, it is perhaps his giving to the uxorious 
husband too much of the air of mental weakness. 
The author certainly did not intend Mr. Oakley for 
a Solomon, but yet his chief deficiency is rather 
moral than mental, he wants firmness more than 
apprehension. Mr. Young, in some earlier scenes, 
gave him a manner downright imbecile. The other 
characters were most ably supported. Wrench had 
an awkward part to deal with, and looked and acted 
better than he spoke it. There are no Lord Trinkets 
now a days; probably there never were. Charles 
Kemble, incomparable in drunkenness, made the 
most of his opportunity, in an otherwise poor part. 
Mrs, Gibbs’ Lady Freelove was a performance of 
great merit; had she laughed a little less vulgarly, 
and a little less long, after the scene in which she 
plays on Mrs. Oakley’s suspicions, we should have 
liked her extremely. Miss Jarman did not look so 
well, but was less manierée than usual in the little 
she had to do. There were the common anachron- 
isms in dress, Wrench and Bartley being attired for 
the days in which the play was written, and Messrs. 
Young and Kemble according to the fashions of full 
dress in the Gentleman’s Pocketbook of 1828; but 
this was the sole subject for complaint, and we have 
not, on the whole, enjoyed a comedy so much for 
many years. The Invincibles, with its usual richness 
of acting, succeeded. Power’s O’Slash, seems to im- 
prove with every repetition, and is now perhaps the 
very best example of broad farce on the English 
Stage, though we possess a Liston and a Harley. 
Midas gave the audience an opportunity of further 
admiring the beautiful form of Madame Vestris, but 
she was completely tired, and so were they. She 
contrived, notwithstanding, to sing, Pray Goody, 
most exquisitely. The spectacle of Miss Stephens 
and Miss Hughes in the parts of Mysaand Daphne, 
was a novelty, but scarcely a pleasure. Both, par- 
ticularly the !latter, seemed laughing at the absurdity 
of their situation—they are in the right. The time 
for such burlettas is gone by, and people can no 
longer see the uncommon drollery of delicately 
dressed, delicate looking ladies, of about equal 
height, saluting each other as ‘* stumps in the gut- 
ter,” and ‘* gawky stags.” We cannot conclude 
without remarking the striking difference in the con- 
duct of Madame Vestris and some other favourites 
with the public. Instead of appearing in one easy 
character, she took the leading part in the three 
dieces of the evening. We admired her liberality 
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as much as we pitied the exhaustion she must have 
felt. So did not the audience, who, with their usual 
consideratien, encored her in three songs. 








PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

Tue seventh concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place on Monday evening. The novelties were 
a MS. overture by Pixis, a military concertante 
for violin and violoncello by Bohrer, and Madame 
Schutz’s performance of the grand scena from Der 
Freischutz with German words, as represented at 
Berlin, Vienna, &c. As a composition, we did not 
think very highly of the overture. The execution 
of it was admirable. In the duet of the Messrs. 
Bohrer, the violoncello part was executed almost 
with *‘ the arpeggio and brilliancy of the unique Ro- 
bert Lindley,” but the richness of his tone was not 
nearly equalled, and the articulation was occasionally 
both confused and harsh. The German version of 
Weber’s music was more vivid in itself, and more 
cleverly accomplished by Madame Schutz, than we 
have heard it on any stage or by any singer. No part 
of it was tame or without its due shade of expression. 
On our own stage it has frequently the charge of 
appearing prolix. Zucchelli gave a fine extract from 
that fine opera, the ‘“* Mose in Egitto;’ in a con- 
cert room his qualities of voice and science, almost 
overwhelmed in the theatre, entitle him to more 
renown than he is éasily able to claim from the ab- 
sence of the more ostentatious accomplishments. We 
scarcely recognised him in the duet from Semiramide, 
‘* Bella Unago,” as the feeble Assur on our opera 
boards. Nicholson’s concerto was perfect in judg- 
ment, power, delicacy, and precision. Spohr’s 
overture to Faust concluded the performance. His 
instrumental compositions include nearly all h 

capi d’opera; for the continual enharmonic transitions 
and chromatic movements in his vocal works, render 
them almost inaccessible, or so nearly so, as to be 
displeasing. He cannot endure the simple con- 
struction and rusticity of the old melodies, and em- 
ploys his learning in variegating every subject he 
handles. But this habit is not so deleterious in 
music of the class of this overture as in the less 
elaborate styles, and we listened with much pleasure 
to the exquisite performance of this curious and 
striking composition. ° 


{The Editor of The Literary Chronicle having visited 
the unfortunate writer of the following appeal at his 
miserable lodging, can pledge his word that the state- 
ment of distress which it contains is not exaggerated. } 





To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Srr,—As you have often done me the honour to in- 
sert in your valuable work those small poems I have 
occasionally sent for that purpose, as well as to give 
an impressive and favourable review of my last po- 
em,—The Destroying Angel,—I most earnestly beg 
that you will permit the insertion of this appeal to 
the benevolent admirers of talent among your read- 
ers, in the hope that they will sympathize in a situa- 
tion of deep affliction and calamity. 

Noticed in early boyhood for the indications of a 
poet’s fancy, I have been struggling for years, un- 
friended and unpatronized, to obtain support, how- 
ever humble, by my literary exertions. Disappoint- 
ment and misery have been the concomitants of my 
cheerless progress, and every youthful hope has pe- 
rished in the mental desolation. To add to the poig- 
nancy of my sufferings, an aged mother is the be- 
loved partner of my distress, for whom I cannot, at 
this moment, obtain the comfort of a meal. After 
suffering many deep privations, we had a few months 
back (owing to a friendly representation of our cir- 
cumstances,) succeeded in procuring some decent 
and comfortable furniture, of the whole of which we 
have been lately deprived, owing to an execution on 
our landlord for rent and taxes, without being able 
to obtain the smallest restitution. In consequence 
of so unexpected and calamitous an event, my mo- 
ther has had only the boards to repose on, without 
any covering: illness succeeded; and, without the 
means of alleviation, or any other attendant than 


myself, the sympathy of your readers may conceive 
the extent of our misery. 

But one alternative remains, either to ask or pe- 
rish; and I send this last trembling hope like the 
dove from the ark of our sufferings ; nor do I doubt 
but its return will tell me that the waters have ahated. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant. 

WILMINGTON FLEMING. 
44, Great St. Andrew’s Street, Seven Dials, 
Muy 26, 1828. 
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WorKs Just PUBLISHED: Botta's History of ItalY 
under the Consulate and Empire of Napoleon, two vols- 
2tis.— Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, vol. 1, 16s.—The 
Puffiad, post 8vo, 6s.—Eccelino di Romano, by Viscount 
Dillon, 8vo. 15s.—Miss E. Rennie’s Poems. 6s.—Vic- 
toria, three vols. 18s.—At Home, three vols. £1. Ils. 6d. 
—LKdinburgh Annual Register for 1826, £1.—Snow’s 
Minor Poems, post 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Auldjo’s Ascent of 
Mont Blanc, 4to. £1. 1s.—Williams’s Missionary Ga- 
zetteer, 8s.—D’Israeli’s Life of Charles the First, two 
vols. 8vo. £1. 1s.—Pusey on the Theology of Germany, 
8vo. 7s. 6d.—A Companion to Brussels, 4s. 6d.—Mar- 
riage, 12mv. 5s.—Rennie on Gout, Apoplexy, &c. 8s.— 
Bett’s Transrhenane Memoirs, 8s.—Tytler’s Scotland, 
vol. 1, 12s.—Robertson on the Mortality of Children, 7s. 











In 8vo. price 18s, hoards, 
N ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of the 
LAW of REAL PROPERTY. By WALTER 
H. BURTON, Esq. 
Printed for J. set W. T. Crarke, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CXL. for JUNE, 1828. 
CONTENTS: 

I. Old North and Young North, or Christopher in 
Edinburgh and Christopherin London, A Midsummer. 
day’sDream.—ITI. A Strange Secret. Related in a Letter 
from the Ettrick Shepherd.—ILI. The Whig.—IV. The 
Man of Ton. A Satire.—V. Wilson’s Illustrations of 
Zoology.—VI. Nature’s Farewell. By F. H.—VII. 
The Irish Yeoman. A Tale of the Year Ninety-Eight. 
Chaps. 3, 4, and 5.—VIII. The British Colonies. 
Letter to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, &c. &c. &c. 
From James M‘Queen, Esq.—IX. The Siege of Bhurt- 
pore. Letter from a Bengal Engineer—X. The Re- 
viewer Reviewed. By Phelim M‘Gillicuddy, a Suffer- 
ing Papist.—XI. Illustrissimo Viro.—XII. The Pcor 
Laws. 

Printed for WiLtL1am BiacKkwoop, No. 17, Prince’s 
Street, Edinburgh ; and T. CaDELL, Strand. London. 








Just published by Dutau and Co., Foreign Book- 
sellers, 37, Soho Square. 
EMOIRES du DUC de ROVIGO (SA- 
i VARY) pour servir a l’Histoire de l’Empereur 
Napoleon. 8vo. Vols. | and 2, £1. 
MEMOIRES cu COMTE ALEX. de SILLY, pour 
servir a l'Histoire de l’Empereur Napoleon. 8vo. Vol. 1, 


9s. 6d. 

TABLEAUX de GUERRE et d'Histoire Peints par 
Differens Maitres, ou Morceaux inedits sur la Regence, 
la Jeunesse de Louis XV. et le Regne de Louis XVI. 
Recueillis et Publies par St. Barriere. 9s. 6d. 

PRECIS HISTORICO-PHYSIQUE ad’ HYGI- 
ENE NAVALE, suivi d’un Recueil Analytique des 
Meilleurs ecrits, publies sur les quatre Maladies le plus 
Redoubtables aux Navigateurs Europeens en Ame- 
rique et aux Indes, Le Scorbut, Le Setonis, Le Cholera 
Morbus, et la Fievre Jaune, par M. Da Olmi. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 

NOUVEAUX TABLEAUX de PARIS, ou Ob- 
servations sur les Mceurs et Usages des Parisiens au 
Commencement du 19e Siecle, faisant Suite a la Collec- 
tion des Mceurs Frangaises, Anglaises, Italiennes, and 
Espagnoles. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

L,HERMITE d’EPIDAURE, ou le Nouvel Ana- 
charsis dans la Nouvelle Grece, faisant suite a la Col- 
lection des Meeurs Frangaises, Anglaises, Italiennes, 
and Espagnoles. 2 vols, ]2mo. 10s. 





‘ e- following WORKS will be found to pre- 


sent one continued Series of the Digests of Reports 
from the earliest to the a. Period :— 


COVENTRY AND HUGHES’ DIGEST OF 
I 1 ! ee £3. 6s. boards, 
n two arge volumes, ro vo. e 

Dedicated (by permission) "e the Right Hon. Lord 


enterden, 

An ANALYTICAL DIGESTED INDEX to the 
COMMON LAW REPORTS, from the Time of 
Henry III. to the Commencement of the Reign of 
George II1.; with Tables of the Titles and Names of 
Cases, containing the substance of above 150 volumes. 
By THUMAS COVENTRY, . of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law; and SAMUEL HUGHES, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple. This work will be found an excel- 
lent substitute for the Old Reports, as well as an ample 
guide to the foundation of ry odern 


In two large vols. royal 8vo. £2. 10s. boards. 

A DIGESTED INDEX tothe TERM REPORTS, 
and others analytically arranged, containing all the Points 
of Law argued and determined in the Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, during the 
Reign of George III. to the 8th Year of George LV. 
With Tables of Reference, &c.; containing the sub- 
stance of above 100 volumes. Second Edition, considera- 
bly improved and enlar and brought down to the 
Year 1827. By ANTHONY HAMMOND, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple. 

III. 


ANNUAL LAW DIGEST. 

In royal 8vo. price 9s. boards, continued Annually, 

An ANALYTICAL DIGEST of the REPORTS 
of CASES decided in the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, in Chancery, at the 
Rolls, and in the Vice Chancellor’s Court; in Parlia- 
ment, in the Consistory Court, Arches Court, Prero- 
gative and Peculiars, and in Bankruptcy, Nisi Prius, 
and Crown Cases, decided in the year 1827. By H. 
JEREMY, Esq., Barrister at Law. 
_ This work, on perusal, will be found of ay value, as 
it embraces and presents at one view all the decisions of 
the different Courts that arise in the course of the preced. 
ing year; and, from the circumstance of being published 
annually, affords a ready reference to all the points de- 
cided during that period. F 

Printed for J. and W. T. CLarxt, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





PARTNERSHIP. 

In 8vo. price l4s. boards, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAW of 
PARTNERSHIP, with Precedents of Copart- 

nership Deeds. By HENRY CARY, M.A. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

ConTENTS: Of the Formation of a Partnership, who 
may be Partners, Dormant Partner, Nominal Partner, 
Illegal Partnerships—Of the Interest of Partners in 
Stock in Trade—Of the Liability of Partners from the 
acts of Copartners—Suits at Law and in Equity between 
Partners—Suits at Law and in Equity by Partners against 
Strangers—-Suits at Law and in Equity against Partners 
—Partners at Suit of the Crown—Of the Dissolution of 
Partnership, by Bankruptcy, by Death. 

London: J. and W. T. CrarKke, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 





IMPEY’S PRACTICE, C.P. 
In royal 8vo. price £1. 10s. boards, (dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Lord Chief Justice Best, ) 
a NEW INSTRUCTOR CLERICALIS, 
; stating the Authority, Jurisdiction, and Modern 
Practice of the Court of C. . The Seventh Edition, 
corrected, with very considerable Alterations and Addi- 
tions. By JOHN IMPEY, Inner Temple. 
Pig IMPEY’S PRACTICE, K. B. royal 8vo. 
1. 10s. 
Printed for J. and W. T. CLanke, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





PRESTON ON ESTATES. 
In royal 8vo. Vol. II., Part II.. price 15s. which com- 
pletes the 2nd Volume, 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ES- 
TATES, with Preliminary Observations on the 
Quality of Estates. By RICHARD PRESTON, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 

Printed for J. and W. T. CLrarke, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal Steet, Lincoln’s Inn. Of 
whom may be had, 

PRESTON on ABSTRACTS of TITLE. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. £3. 15s. 

PRESTON’S SHEPPARD’s TOUCHSTONE. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. £3. 3s. 

PRESTON’S CONVEYANCING. 3 vols. roval 
8vo. £3. 3s. 

PRESTON’S WATKINS’ CONVEYANCING. 
8vo. 12s. 
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HE EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS of the 
MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Galleries ot the No- 
bility and from Public Collections, Is NOW OPEN 
at Messrs. Hanpineo and Lerarn’s, No. 4, Pall Mall 
East. 
Admittance, by TrckKETs ONLY, which may be had 
on application, as above. 
\) Geese STREET GALLERY.—Opposite 
4 Saint George’s Church, Hanover Square.—AN 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES by the GREAT 
MASTERS, is OPEN daily, from 10 till 6 o’clock. 
THE GRAND FRESCOES, by PAUL VERO. 
NESE, from the SORANZA PALACE, are ON 
VIEW at this Gallery ; together with some of the finest 
Works of CLAUDE LORRAIN and RICHARD 
WILSON,—Adamiittance, Is. 














THE LOUVRE. 
On Monday, June 2nd, will be published, a new and 
elegant work, entitled, A 

{ELECTION of VASES, ALTARS, CANDE- 
s LABRA, and TRIPODs, from the Museum of 
the Louvre, at Paris. Engraved in a delicate and taste- 
ful Style, oy HENRY MOSEs, with descriptive Letter- 
press toeach Plate, by T. L. D., and Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to her Grace the Duchess of Bedford. 

The Work contains nine Plates, including the Grand 
Candelabrum: of Piranesi, the chief attraction in the Salle 
du Candelabre, in the centre of which it is placed. Price 
of the work in imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d.; India Paper Proofs 
royal 4to. 12s. 

A few Single Impressions are printed in black on 
glazed paper, to be had separately for the Album, at 2s. 
each. W. LB. Cooke, 9, Soho Square. 





DR. LINGARD’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
‘N ESSRS. BALDWIN and CRADOCK beg 
| _ to inform the Subscribers to this work and the 
Public, that they have purchased of the Executors of the 
late Mr. MawMan, the Copyright and Stock of this im- 
portant History; and they have great satisfaction in an- 
nouncing thac the Completion of it to the REVOLU- 
TION is in great forwardness, and will be comprised in 
two quarto volumes; the first of which, including the 
Protectorate and Charles II. will be published early in 
next winter. The History has already proceeded to the 
end of the Reign of Charles I., and is comprised in six 
quarto or ten octavo volumes. 

London, May, 1828. 





NAPOLEON AND ITALY. 
Just published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 26s. boards, 


ft ISTORY of ITALY, during the Consulate 
and Empire of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Translated from the Italian of CARLO BOTTA, by 
the Author of the Life of Joanna, Queen of Naples. 

** The History of Italy, from 1794 to 1814, is one 
of the finest subjects of modern times.’’—Stendhal’s 
Sketches. 

London: printed for BaLDwin and Cranock. 

















ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF NOrR- 
MANDY. 

H BRITTON informs the Subscribers to this 
Fe Work, that the Letter-press Descriptions of the 
Kighty Engravings already published will be ready for 
delivery on or before the Ist of July next: he deeply 
regrets the delay that has occurred. Persons possessing 
the Prints, and the Cheque delivered with the last Num- 
ber, are requested to forward the Cheques to the parties 
from whom they received the Work, and the Letter-press 
will be sent to them, gratis. This contains Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts of the Churches of Caen. 
Kouen, Bayeux, &c., with an Introductory Essay on the 
Characteristics of Norman Architecture, &c. 

ROBSON’S VIEWS OF ENGLISH CITIES. 

J. Britton acquaints the Patrons of this Work and 
the Public, that he intends to destroy most of the copper- 
plates, after 250 large paper and 800 small paper impres- 
sions are worked; whereby the original Subscribers will 
have @ guarantee that the publication will never appear 
with worn-out impressions; and that it will not be de- 
preciated and degraded in public estimation, as has been 
the case with some other books of prints. 

HISTORY, &. OF PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL. 

The Historical and Descriptive Letter-press in the last 
No. of this Work will be ready with the Letter press of 
Normandy. Both are far advanced in printing. 

May 23, 1828. 

No. L. of PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of the 
ENGLISH CITIES, with Twelve Engravings, by and 
under the direction of Mr. J. Le Keux, will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of July, price £1. ls. medium! 4to. and 
£2. imperial dto. 





This day, foolscap, 7s. 6d. 
TALY and other POEMS. 
By WILLIAM SOTHEBY. 
Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day, 8vo. Lis. . 
HE HISTORY of the PROVINCE of MAS- 
SACHUSETTS BAY, 1749 to 1774 ; compris- 
ing a detailed Narrative of the Origin and Early Stages 
of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

By MR. HUTCHINSON, formerly Governor of the 
Province. Edited by his Grandson, the REV. JOHN 
HUTCHINSON. 

Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day are published, price Eightpence each, 
ARTS 65 and 66 of THE MIRROR. 
Vols. 1 to 10, price in boards, £2. 14s. 6d., or 
half-bound, £3. 10s. 
The ARCANA of SCIENCE, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
CAMELEON SKETCHES, price 7s. in cloth. 
London: J. Limprrp, 143, Strand; and all Book- 
sellers. 





Just published, by shee Son, and Co., 38, Newgate 
street, 
HE RECTOR of OVERTON, a Novel, in 
Three Volumes. Boards, £1. ls. 
he Ours are the plans of peace ; 
To live like brothers, and, conjunctive all, 
Embellish life.”.—Thomson. 








On the 2nd of June will be published, in 8vo. price 8s. 
in boards, 
HE COMMISSION and CONSEQUENT 
DUTIES of the CLERGY, in a Series of Dis- 
courses preached before the University of Cambridge, 
in April, 1826, 
By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. of Trinity College. 

Printed tor C. and J. RivinaetTon, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. 
De1cutTron, Cambridge. 

*,.* A Second Edition of MR. ROSE’S FOUR 
DISCOURSES on the State of the Protestant Religion 
in Germany, with an Appendix, will speedily be re- 
published. The Appendix may be had, to complete the 
first Edition, price 3s. 6d. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, AND RUSSIA. 
The following WORKS, of peculiar interest at the pre- 
sent moment, are published by Messrs. TREUTTEL 
and Co., 50, Soho Square :— 
1. 7 OYAGE PITTORESQUE de CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE et des RIVES de BOSPHORE, 
d’apres les dessins de M. MELLING, dessinateur et 
architecte de la Sultane Hadidge, Sec de Selim III. 
‘Two vols. Atlantic folio; containing, with the text by 
M. LACRETELLE, 52 Plates of the largest size, a 
Pian of the City of Constantinople, and of the Suburbs 


both in Europe and Asia, and a Topographical Map of 


the Bosphorus and Environs. Price £70. 

** Those who wish to be acquainted with Constantino- 
ple, we refer tothe Work of M.Melling ; from his Draw. 
ings alone they can derive an adequate idea of the Impe- 
rial City. A resident of many years in Constantinople, 
and the favour of some members of the Royal Family, 
enabled M. Melling to execute a task which no European 
could venture upoa in ordinary circumstances ; and it 
must be gratifying to the lovers of Art to find that the 
person to whom these opportunities offered, possessed the 
talent and the enterprize to turn them to account. The 
Voyage Pittoresque de Constantinople is, without excep- 
tion, the most splendid Work we have ever seen, and 
uoparalleled in the size, as well as richness of its land- 
scapes ; the value of them is increased by the interesting 
descriptions from the pen of M. Lacretelle, and by what 
we believe to be rare, accurate maps of the City, the Bos- 
seat 9 and the Dardanelles, by Barbier Dubocage.’’— 
“oreign Quarterly Review, No. 3. 

2. D'ORSSON, TABLEAU GENERAL del’EM- 
PIRE OTHOMAN. 3 vols. folio, with 137 fine plates. 
Price £20. 

This is perhaps the most important work that has 
appeared on the Turkish Empire, and contains the most 
exact details on its internal state and government. 

3. CHOTSEUL-GOUFFIER, VOYAGE PITTO- 
RESQUE de la GRECE. 2 vols. atlas folio, fine 
plates. Price £30. 

4. CHEV. BRONSTED, VOYAGES et RECH- 
ERCHES dans la GRECE. QOuvrage en 8 Livrai- 
sons; Livraison lere. 4dto. Fig. Price £2. 12s. 6d. 

5. VAUDONCOURT, CARTE GENERALE de 
la TURQUIE @EUROPE a la DROITE du DA- 
a Price, on a sheet, 12s.; mounted on a roller, 
£1. Is. 

6. CARTE de la RUSSIE EUROPEENE, Tra- 
duite et Gravee par ordre du Gouvernement, au Depot- 
general de la Guerre en 1812, 1815, en 1814, d’apres la 
Carte Russe, en 104 feuilles—J814. Mounted and in 
boxes. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 7s. fd. in boards, 
N HISTORICAL ENQUIRY into the PRO- 
BABLE CAUSES of the RATIONALIST 
CHARACTER lately predominant in the THEO- 
LOGY of GERMANY. To which is prefixed, A 
Letter from Professor Sack, fpon the Rev. H. J. Rose’s 
Discourses on German Protestantism. ‘Translated from 
the German. 
By E. B. PUSEY, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 9 
Printed for C. and J. Rivinecrown, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. the second edition, 
much enlarged, price £1. 4s. in boards, 
COMPLETE COURSE of PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY, including Conic Sections and 
Plan Drawing, treated on a Principle of peculiar Per. 
spicuity. By C. W. PASLEY, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Royal Engineers, F.R.S. 
Also, by the same Author, 

A Course of Elementary lortification, including 
Rules, deduced from Experiment, for Determining the 
Strength of Revetments, second edition, price £2. 2s. in 
boards. 

An Essay on the Military Policy and Institutions 
of the British Empire, fourth edition, 12s. boards. 

Description of the Universal Telegraph for Day 
and Night Signals. 2s. 

Sold by T. EGerton, Bookseller to the Ordnance, 
Military Library, Whitehall. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
Published by Moon, Boys, and GRavEs (successors 
to Hurst, Rospinson, and Co.), Printsellers to the 

KinG, 6, Pall Mall, and sold by F. G. Moon, 20, 

Threadneedle Street. 

‘. ISS HUGHES, as Reiza, in the celebrated 

é Opera of Oberon; engraved by THOMAS 
JONES, after a Picture by W. M‘CALL, now exhibit- 
ing at the Royal Academy. Size, nine inches by eleven 
high. Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 12s. 

2. MISS FOOTE, as Maria Darlington; engraved 
by PICART, after G. CLINT, A.R.A. Size, nine 
inches by twelve high. Prints, 5s.; Proofs, India, 
7s. bd. ; Colours, 10s. 6d. 

3. MISS PATON, as Susannah, inthe Marriage of 
Figaro; drawn and engraved by JOHN STEWART. 
Size (whole length,) twelve inches by seventeen high. 
Prints, 6s.; Proots, India, 10s. 6d. ; Colours, 10s. 6d. 

4. MISS LOVE, as Vespina, in Clari; engraved by 
WOOLNOTH, after WAGEMAN. Size, 11 inches 
by li high. Prints, tis. ; Proofs, 10s. fd. 

5. Mr. WALLACK, engraved by WOOLNOTH, 
after WAGEMAN. Size, Winches by l4high. Prints, 








bs. 

6. Mr. KNIGHT, (late of the Theatre-Royal, Drury 
Lane,) engraved by H. DAWE, after a Picture, by J. 
KNIGHT, Size, 11 inches by 15 high. Prints, ts. ; 
Proots, 10s. 6d. 3 before letters, 15s. 

7. Miss O’NEIL, as Belvidera (whole length.) en- 
graved by MEYER, after DEVIS. Size 18 inches by 
29 high. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 21s. ; Colours, 42s. 

&. Miss O’NEIL, as Belvidera (half length,) by the 
same. Size, lSinches by lohigh. Prints, ds.; Colours, 
7s. 6d. 

9. JOHN KEMBLE, as Hamlet, holding the skull 
of Yorick (whole length), engraved by REYNOLDs, 
after the splendid Picture by Sir THOMAS LAW. 
RENCE, P.R.A. Size, 22 inches by 34 high. Prints, 
2Is. 

10. JOHN KEMBLE, as Rolla (whole length, and 
companion to the above,) engraved by REYNOLDS, 
after Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. Prints, 
Jis.; Proofs, 31s. tid. 

ll. Mr. ELLISTON, engraved by TURNER, after 
a Picture by G. H. HARLOW. Size, 11 inches by 15 
high. Prints, ds.; Proofs, 7s. 6d. 

12. Messrs. FARREN, FARLEY, and JONES, in 
the Clandestine Marriage; engraved by H. MEYER, 
after a Picture by G. CLINT, A.R.A. Size, 10 inches 
by i2high. Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 15s. 

13. GARRICK between Tragedy and Comedy, en- 
graved by CARDON, after the Picture by Sir JOSHUA 
RFYNOLDS. Size, 1) incheS by 10 high. Prints, 
7s. 6d. 

Also, nearly ready, 

PORTRAITS of MADAME VESTRIS, Miss P. 
GLOVER, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. LISTON, 
from a Scene in Paul Pry, beautifully executed in Mez- 
zotinto, by T. LUPTON, after the celebrated Picture 
by G. CLINT, Esq., A.R.A., exhibited in the Royal 
Academy last year, which will form a Companion to 
Kemble and Fawcett, as Charles and Captain Copp. 








London: published by Davipson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand 
where Advertisements are rcceived, and Commmnications 
‘* for the Editor” (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hail Court; Sherwood 
and Co., Paternoster Row: by all Booksellers and News- 
venders in the United Kingdom; and at Paris, by Bobee et 
Hingray. G. Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 
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